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I.—UGH-LOMI AND Uya. 


FHIS story is of a time 
| 6©6beyond the memory 
of man, before the 
beginning of history, 
before the beginning 
of speech almost, 
when men still eked 
out their scarce words 
by gestures, and 
talked together as 
by the passing of 


the animals do, 


simple thoughts from mind to mind— 
being themselves indeed 


still of the 
brotherhood of the beasts. Of a time 
when one might have walked dryshod 
from France (as we call it now) to Eng- 
land, and when a broad and sluggish 
Thames flowed through its marshes to 
meet its father Rhine, flowing through a 
wide and level country that is under water 
in these latter days, and which we know by 
the name of the North Sea. In that re- 
mote age the valley which runs along the 
foot of the Downs did not exist, and the 
south of Surrey was a range of hills, fir-clad 
on the middle slopes, and snow-capped 
for the better part of the year. The cores 
of its summits still remain as Leith Hill, 
and Pitch Hill, and Hindhead. On the 
lower slopes of the range below the grassy 
spaces where the wild horses grazed were 
forests of yew and sweet-chestnut and elm, 
and the thickets and dark places hid the 
grizzly bear and the hyzena, and the grey 
apes clambered through the branches. 
And still lower amidst the woodland and 
marsh and open grass along the Wey did 
this little drama play itself out to the end 


that I have to tell. Fifty thousand years 
ago it was, fifty thousand years—if the 
estimates of the geologists are correct. 
And in those days the spring-time was 
as joyful as it is now, and sent the blood 
cours‘ng in just the same fashion. The 
afternoon sky was blue with piled white 
clouds sailing through it, and the south- 
west wind came like a soft caress. The 
new-come swallows drove toand fro. The 
reaches of the river were spangled with 
white ranunculus, the marshy places were 
starred with lady’s-smock and lit with 
marsh-mallow wherever the regiments of 
the sedges lowered their swords, and the 
northward moving hippopotami, shiny 
black monsters, sporting clumsily, came 
floundering and blundering through it all, 
rejoicing dimly and possessed with one 
clear idea, to splash the river muddy. 
Farther up the river and well in sight of 
the hippopotami, a number of little buff- 
coloured animals dabbled in the water. 
There was no fear, no rivalry, and no 
enmity between them and the hippo- 
potami. As the great bulks came crash- 
ing through the reeds and smashed the 
mirror of the water into silvery splashes, 
these little creatures shouted and gesti- 
culated with glee. It was the surest sign 
of high spring. “Boloo!” they cried. 
“Baayah. Boloo!” They were the chil- 
dren of the men folk, the smoke of whose 
encampment rose from the knoll at the 
river’s bend. Wild-eyed youngsters they 
were, with matted hair and little broad- 
nosed impish faces, covered (as some 
children are covered even nowadays) with 
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a delicate down of hair. They were nar- 
row in the loins and long in the arms. 
And their ears had no lobes, and had 
little pointed tips, a thing that still, in 
rare instances, survives. Stark-naked vivid 
little gipsies, as active as monkeys and 
as full of chatter, though a little wanting 
in words. 

Their elders were hidden from the 
wallowing hippopotami by the crest of the 
knoll. ‘The human squatting-place was a 
trampled area among the dead brown 
fronds of Royal Fern, through which the 
crosiers of this year’s growth were un- 
rolling to the light and warmth. The 
fire was a smouldering heap of char, 
light grey and black, replenished by 
the old women from time to time with 
brown leaves. Most of the men were 
asleep-—they slept sitting with their fore- 
heads on their knees. ‘They had killed 
that morning a good quarry, enough for 
all, a deer that had been wounded in a 
rutting fight; so that there had been no 


quarrelling among them, and some of the 
women were still gnawing the bones that 


lay scattered about. Others were making 
a heap of leaves and sticks to feed Brother 
Fire when the darkness came again, that 
he might grow strong and tall therewith, 
and guard them against the beasts. And 
two were piling flints that they brought, an 
armful at a time, from the bend of the 
river where the children were at play. 
None of these buff-skinned savages were 
clothed, but some wore about their hips 
rude girdles of adder-skin or crackling un- 
dressed hide, from which depended little 
bags, not made, but torn from the paws of 
beasts, and carrying the rudely-dressed flints 
that were men’s chief weapons and tools. 
And one woman, the mate of Uya the 
Cunning Man, wore a wonderful necklace 
of perforated fossils—that others had worn 
before her. Beside some of the sleeping 
men lay the big antlers of the elk, with the 
tines chipped to sharp edges, and long 
sticks, hacked at the ends with flints into 
sharp points. There was little else save 
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these things and the smouldering fire to 
mark these human beings off from the 
wild animals that ranged the country. 
But Uya the Cunning did not sleep, but 
sat with a bone in his hand and scraped 
busily thereon with a flint, a thing no 
animal would do. He was the oldest man 
in the tribe, beetle-browed, prognathous, 
lank-armed ; he had a beard and his cheeks 
were hairy, and his chest and arms were 
black with thick hair. And by virtue both 
of his strength and cunning he was master 
of the tribe, and his share was always the 
most and the best. 

Eudena had hidden herself among the 
alders, because she was afraid of Uya. 
She was still a girl, and her eyes were 
bright and her smile pleasant to see. . He 
had given her a piece of the liver, a man’s 
piece, and a wonderful treat for a girl 
to get ; but as she took it the other woman 
with the necklace had looked at her, an 
evil glance, and Ugh-lomi had made a 
noise in his throat. At that, Uya had 
looked at him long and steadfastly, and 
Ugh-lomi’s face had fallen. And then 
Uya had looked at her. She was frightened 
and she had stolen away, while the feeding 
was still going on, and Uya was busy with 
the marrow of a bone. Afterwards he had 
wandered about as if looking for her. 
And now she crouched among the alders, 
wondering mightily what Uya might be 
doing with the flint and the bone. And 
Ugh-lomi was not to be seen. 

Presently a squirrel came _ leaping 
through the alders, and she lay so quiet 
the little man was within six feet of her 
before he sawher. Whereupon he dashed 
up a stem in a hurry and began to chatter 
and scold her. ‘“ What are you doing 
here,” he asked, “ away from the other men 
beasts?” - Peace,” said Eudena, but he 
only chattered more, and then she be- 
gan to break off the little black cones to 
throw at him. He dodged and defied her, 
and she grew excited and rose up to throw 
better, and then she saw Uya coming 
down the knoll. He had seen the move- 
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ment of her pale arm amidst the thicket 
—he was very keen-eyed. 

At that she forgot the squirrel and set 
off through the alders and reeds as fast as 
she could go. She did not care where 
she went so long as she escaped Uya. 
She splashed nearly knee-deep through a 
swampy place, and saw in front of her a 
slope of ferns—growing more slender and 
greener as they passed up out of the light 
into the shade of the young chestnut trees. 
She was soon amidst the trees—she was 
very fleet of foot, and she ran on and on, 
until the forest was old and the trees great, 
and the vines about their stems where the 
light came were thick as young trees, and 
the ropes of ivy stout and tight. On she 
went, and she doubled and doubled again, 
and then at last lay down amidst some 
ferns in a hollow place near a thicket, 
and listened with her heart beating in her 
ears. 

She heard footsteps presently rustling 
among the dead leaves, far off, and they 
died away and everything was still again, 
except the scandalising of the midges—for 
the evening was drawing on—and the in- 
cessant whisper of the leaves. She laughed 
silently te think the cunning Uya should 
go by her. She was not frightened. 
Sometimes, playing with the other girls 
and lads, she had fled into the wood, 
though never so far as this. It was plea- 
sant to be hidden and alone. 

She lay a long time there, glad of her 
escape, and then she sat up listening. 

It was a rapid pattering growing louder 
and coming towards her, and in a little 
while she could hear grunting noises and 
the snapping of twigs. It was a drove 
of the lean grisly wild swine. She turned 
about her, for a boar is an ill fellow to 
pass too closely, on account of the side- 
way slash of his tusks, and she made off 
slantingly through the trees. But the 
patter came nearer, they were not feeding 
as they. wandered, but going fast—or else 
they would not overtake her—and she 
caught the limb of a tree, swung on to 
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it, and ran up the stem with something of 
the agility of a monkey. 

Down below the sharp bristling backs 
of the swine were already passing when 
she looked down. And she knew the 
short, sharp grunts they made meant fear. 
What were they afraid of? A man? 
They were in a great hurry for just a 
man. 

And then, so suddenly it made her 
grip on the branch tighten involuntarily, 
a fawn started in the brake and rushed 
after the swine. Something else went by, 
low and grey, with a long body; she did 
not. know what it was, indeed she saw it 
only momentarily through the interstices 
of the young leaves ; and then there came 
a pause. . 

She remained stiff and expectant, as 
rigid almost as though she was a part of 
the tree she clung to, peering down. 

Then, far away among the trees, clear 
for a moment, then hidden, then visible 
knee-deep in ferns, then gone again, ran a 
man. She knew it was young Ugh-lomi 
by the fair colour of his hair, and there 
was red upon his face. Somehow his 
frantic flight and that scarlet mark made 
her feel sick. And then nearer, running 
heavily and breathing hard, came another 
man also running. At first she could not 
see, and then she saw, foreshortened and 
clear to her, Uya, running with great 
strides and his eyes staring. He was 
not going after Ugh-lomi. His face was 
white. It was Uya—afraid/ He passed, 
and was still loud hearing, when some- 
thing else, something large and with 
grizzled fur, swinging along with soft 
swift strides, came rushing in pursuit of 
him. 

Eudena suddenly became rigid, ceased 
to breathe, her clutch convulsive, and her 
eyes starting. 

She had never seen the thing before, 
she did not even see him clearly now, but 
she knew at once it was the Terror of the 
Woodshade. His name was a legend, 
the children would frighten one another, 
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frighten even themselves with his name, 
and run screaming to the squatting-place. 
No man had ever killed any of his kind. 
Even the mighty mammoth feared his 
anger. It was the grizzly bear, the lord 
of the world as the world went then. 

As he ran he made a continuous growl- 
ing grumble. ‘Men in my very lair! 
Fighting and blood. At the very mouth 
of my lair. Men, men, men. Fighting 
and blood.” For he was the lord of the 
wood and of the caves. 

Long after he had passed she remained, 
a girl of stone, staring down through the 
branches. All her power of action had 
gone from her. She gripped by instinct 
with hands and knees and feet. It was 
some time before she could think, and 
then only one thing was clear in her 
mind, that the Terror was between her 
and the tribe—that it would be impos- 
sible to descend. : 

Presently when her fear was a little 
abated she clambered into a more com- 


fortable position, where a great branch 


forked. The trees rose about her, so that 
she could see nothing of Brother Fire, who 
is black by day. Birds began to stir 
about her, and things that had gone into 
hiding for fear of her movements crept 
Oh «© 6s 
After a time the blue overhead deep- 
ened, and the taller branches flamed out 
at the touch of the sunset. High over- 
head the rooks, who were wiser than 
men, went cawing home to their squatting- 
places among theelms. Looking down, 
things were clearer and darker. Eudena 
thought of going back to the squatting- 
place ; she let herself down some way, and 
then the fear of the Terror of the Wood- 
shade came again. While she hesitated 
a rabbit squealed dismally, and she dared 
not descend farther. 

The shadows gathered, and the deeps 
of the forest began stirring. Eudena 
went up the tree again to be nearer the 
light. Down below the shadows came 
out of their hiding-places and walked 
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abroad. Overhead the blue deepened. A 
dreadful stillness came, and then the 
leaves began whispering. Eudena shivered 
and thought of Brother Fire. 

The shadows now were gathering in 
the trees, they sat on the branches and 
watched her. Branches and leaves were 
turned to ominous, quiet black shapes 
that would spring on her if she stirred. 
Then the white owl, flitting silently, came 
ghostly through the shades. Darker grew 
the world and darker, until the leaves and 
twigs against the sky were black, and the 
ground was hidden. 

She remained there all night, an age- 
long vigil, straining her ears for the things 
that went on below in the darkness, and 
keeping motionless lest some stealthy 
beast should discover her. Man in those 
days was never alone in the dark, save for 
such rare accidents as this. Age after 
age he had learnt the lesson of its terror 
—a lesson we poor children of his have 
nowadays painfully to unlearn. Eudena, 
though in age a woman, was in heart like 
a little child. She kept as still, poor little 
animal, as a hare before it is started. 

The stars gathered and watched her— 
her one grain of comfort. In one bright 
one she fancied there was something like 
Ugh-lomi. Then she fancied it was Ugh- 
lomi. And near him, red and duller, was 
Uya, and as the night passed Ugh-lomi 
fled before him up the sky. 

She tried to see Brother Fire, who 
guarded the squatting-place from beasts, 
but he was not in sight. And far away 
she heard the mammoths trumpeting as 
they went down to the drinking-place, and 
once some huge bulk with heavy paces 
hurried along, making a noise like a calf, 
but what it was she could not see. But 
she thought from the voice it was Yaaa 
the rhinoceros, who stabs with his nose, 
goes always alone, and rages without 
cause. 

At last the little stars began to hide, 
and then the larger ones. It was like all 
the animals vanishing before the Terror. 
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The Sun was coming, lord of the sky, as 
the grizzly was lord of the forest. Eudena 
wondered what would happen if one star 
stayed behind. And then the sky paled 
to the dawn. 

When the daylight came the fear of 
lurking things passed, and she could 
descend. She was stiff, but not so stiff 
as you would have been, dear young lady 
(by virtue of your upbringing), and as she 
had not been trained to eat at least once in 
three hours, but instead had often fasted 
three days, she did not feel uncomfortably 
hungry. She crept down the tree very 
cautiously, and went her way stealthily 
through the wood, and not a squirrel 
sprang or deer started but the terror of the 
grizzly bear froze her marrow. 

Her desire was now to find her people 
again. Her dread of Uya the Cunning 
was consumed by a greater dread of lone- 
liness. But she had lost her direction. 
She had run heedlessly overnight, and she 
could not tell whether the squatting-place 
was sunward or where it lay. Ever and 


again she stopped and listened, and at last, 
very far away, she heard a measured chink- 


ing. .It was so faint even in the morning 
stillness that she could tell it must be far 
away. But she knew the sound was that 
of a man sharpening a flint. 

Presently the trees began to thin out, 
and then came a regiment of nettles bar- 
ring the way. She turned aside, and then 
she came to a fallen tree that she knew, 
with a noise of bees about it. And so 
presently she was in sight of the knoll, 
very far off, and the river under it, and the 
children and the hippopotami just as they 
had been yesterday, and the thin spire of 
smoke swaying in the morning breeze. Far 
away by the river was the cluster of alders 
where she had hidden. And at the sight 
of that the fear of Uya returned, and she 
crept into a thicket of bracken, out of 
which a rabbit scuttled, and lay awhile to 
watch the squatting-place. 

The men were mostly out of sight, 
saving Wau, the flint-chinper ; and at that 
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she felt safer. They were away hunting— 
food, no doubt. Some of the women, too, 
were down in the stream, stooping intent, 
seeking mussels, crayfish, and water-snails, 
and at the sight of their occupation Eudena 
felt hungry. She rose, and ran through 
the fern, designing to join them. As she 
went she heard a voice among the bracken 
calling softly. She stopped. Then sud- 
denly she heard a rustle behind her, and 
turning, saw Ugh-lomi rising out of the 
fern. ‘There were streaks of brown blood 
and dirt on his face, and his eyes were 
fierce, and the white stone of Uya, the 
white Fire Stone, that none but Uya dared 
to touch, wasin his hand. Ina stride he 
was beside her, and gripped her arm. 
He swung her about, and thrust her before 
him towards the woods. ‘“Uya,” he said, 
and waved his arms about. She heard a 
cry, looked back, and saw all the women 
standing up, and two wading out of the 
stream. Then came2 a nearer howling, 
and the o!d woman with the beard, who 
watched the fire on the knoll, was waving 
her arms, and.Wau, the man who had been 
chipping the flint, was getting to his feet. 
The little children too were hurrying and 
shouting. 

“Come!” said Ugh-lomi, and dragged 
her by the arm. 

She still did not understand. 

“Uya,” said Ugh-lomi, and she glanced 
back again at the screaming curve of 
figures, and dimly understood. 

Wau and all the women and children 
were coming towards them, a scattered 
array of buff shock-headed figures, howl- 
ing, leaping, and crying. Over the knoll 
two youths hurried. Down among the ferns 
to the right came a man, heading them off 
from the wood. Ugh-lomi left her arm, 
and the two began running side by side, 
leaping the bracken and stepping clear 
and wide. Eudena, knowing her fleet- 
ness and the fleetness of Ugh-lomi, 
laughed aloud at the unequal chase. 
They were an_ exceptionally  straight- 
limbed couple for those days. 
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They soon cleared the open, and drew 
near the wood of chestnut trees again— 
neither afraid now because neither was 
alone. They slackened their pace, already 
not excessive. And suddenly Eudena 
cried and swerved aside, pointing, and 
looking up through the tree-stems. Ugh- 
lomi saw the feet and legs of men running 
towards him. Eudena was already run- 
ning off at a tangent. And as he 
too turned to follow her they heard 
the voice of Uya coming through the 
trees, and roaring out his rage at them. 

Then terror came in their hearts, not 
the terror that numbs, but the terror that 
makes one silent and swift. They were 
cut off now on two sides. They were in 
a sort of corner of pursuit. On the right 
hand, and near by them, came the men 
swift and heavy, with bearded Uya, antler 
in hand, leading them ; and on the left, 
scattered as one scatters corn, yellow 
dashes among the fern and grass, ran 
Wau and the women ; and even the little 
children from the shallow had joined the 


chase. The two parities converged upon 
them. Off they went, with Eudena 
ahead. 


They knew there was no mercy for 
them. There was no hunting so sweet 
to these ancient men as the hunting of 
men. Once the fierce passion of the 
chase was lit, the feeble beginnings of 
humanity in them were thrown to the 
winds. And Uya in the night had 
marked Ugh-lomi with the death word. 
Ugh-lomi was the day’s quarry. 

They ran straight—it was their only 
chance—taking whatever ground came in 
the way—a spread of stinging nettles, an 
open glade, a clump of grass out of which 
a hyzna fled snarling. Then woods 
again, long stretches of shady leaf-mould 
and moss under the green trunks. Then 


a stiff slope, tree-clad, and long vistas of 
trees, a glade, a succulent green area of 
black mud, a wide open space again, and 
then a clump of lacerating brambles, with 
beast tracks through it. 


Behind them 
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the chase trailed out and scattered, with 
Uya ever at their heels. Eudena kept the 
first place, running light and with her 
breath easy, for Ugh-lomi carried the 
Fire Stone in his hand. 

It told on his pace—not at first, but 
after a time. His footsteps behind her 
suddenly grew remote. Glancing over 
her shoulder as they crossed another open 
space, Eudena saw that Ugh-lomi was 
many yards behind her, and Uya close 
upon him, with antler already raised in 
the air to strike him down. Wau and 
the others were but just emerging from 
the shadow of the woods. 

Seeing Ugh-lomi in peril, Eudena ran 
sideways, looking back, threw up her 
arms and cried aloud, just as the antler 
flew. And young Ugh-lomi, expecting 
this and understanding her cry, ducked 
his head, so that the missile merely struck 
his scalp lightly, making but a trivial 
wound, and flew over him. He turned 
forthwith, the quartzite Fire Stone in both 
hands, and hurled it straight at Uya’s 
body as he ran loose from the throw. 
Uya shouted, but could not dodge it. It 
took him under the mbs, heavy and flat, 
and he reeled and went down without a 
cry. Ugh-lomi caught up the antler— 
one tine of it was tipped with his own 
blood—and came running on again with 
a red trickle just coming out of his hair. 

Uya rolled over twice, and lay a moment 
before he got up, and then he did not run 
fast. The colour of his face was changed. 
Wau overtook him, and then others, and 
he coughed and laboured in his breath. 
But he kept on. 

At last the two fugitives gained the 
bank of the river, where the stream ran 
deep and narrow, and they still had fifty 
yards in hand of Wau, the foremost pur- 
suer, the man who made the smiting. 
stones. He carried one, a large flint, the 
shape of an oyster and double the size, 
chipped to a chisel edge, in either hand. 

They sprang down the steep bank into 
the stream, rushed through the water, 








it took him under the ribs, heavy and flat. 
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swam the deep current in two or three 
strokes, and came out wading again, 
dripping and refreshed, to clamber up the 
farther bank. It was undermined, and with 
willows growing thickly therefrom, so that 
it needed clambering. And while Eudena 
was still among the silvery branches and 
Ugh-lomi still in the water—for the 
antler had encumbered him—Wau came 
up against the sky on the opposite bank, 
and the smiting stone, thrown cunningly, 
took the side of Eudena’s knee. She 
struggled to the top and fell. 

They heard the pursuers shout to one 
another, and Ugh-lomi, climbing to her 
and moving jerkily to mar Wau’s aim, 
felt the second smiting stone graze his 
ear, and heard the water splashing below 
him. 

Then it was Ugh-lomi, the stripling, 
proved himself to have come to man’s 
estate. For running on, he found Eudena 
fell behind, limping, and at that he turned, 
and crying savagely and with a face 
terrible with sudden wrath and trickling 
blood, ran swiftly past her back to the 
bank, whirling the antler round his head. 
And Eudena kept on, running stoutly 
still, though she must needs limp at every 
step, and the pain was already sharp. 

So that Wau, rising over the edge 
and clutching the straight willow branches, 
saw Ugh-lomi towering over him, gigantic 
against the blue; saw his whole body swing 
round, and the grip of his hands upon 
the antler. The edge of the antler came 
sweeping through the air, and he saw no 
more. The water under the osiers whirled 
and eddied and went crimson six feet 
down the stream. Uya following, stopped 
knee-high across the stream, and the man 
who was swimming turned about. 

The other men who trailed after—they 
were none of them very mighty men (for 
Uya was more cunning than strong, brook- 
ing no sturdy rivals)—slackened momen- 
tarily at the sight of Ugh-lomi standing 
there above the willows, bloody and 
terrible, between them and the halting 
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girl, with the huge antler waving in his 
hand. Itseemed as though he had gone 
into the water a youth, and come out of it 
aman full grown. 

He knew what there was behind him. 
A broad stretch of grass, and then a 
thicket, and in that Eudena could hide. 
That was clear in his mind, though his 
thinking powers were too feeble to see 
what should happen thereafter. Uya 
stood knee-deep, undecided and un- 
armed. His heavy mouth hung open, 
showing his canine teeth, and he panted 
heavily. His side was flushed and bruised 
under the hair. The other man beside 
him carried a sharpened stick. The rest 
of the hunters came up one by one to the 
top of the bank, hairy, long-armed men 
clutching flints and sticks. Two ran off 
along the bank down stream, and then 
clambered down to the water, where Wau 
had come to the surface struggling weakly. 
They gibbered at him without any sane 
attempt to help, and presently he went 
under again. Two others threatened 
Ugh-lomi from the bank. 

He answered back, shouts, vague in- 
sults, gestures. Then Uya, who had been 
standing hesitating, roared with rage, and 
whirling his fists came plunging through 
the water. His followers came splashing 
after him. 

Ugh-lomi glanced over his shoulder 
and found Eudena already vanished into 
the thicket. He would perhaps have 
waited for Uya, but Uya preferred to 
spar in the water below him until the 
others were beside him. Human tactics 
in those days, in all serious fighting, were 
the tactics of the pack. Prey that turned 
at bay they gathered around and 
rushed. Ugh-lomi felt the rush coming, 
and hurling the antler at Uya, turned 
about and fled. 

When he halted to look back from the 
shadow of the thicket, he found only three 
of his pursuers had followed him across 
the river, and they were going back again. 
Uya, with a bleeding mouth, was on the 











farther side of the stream again, but lower 
down, and he held his hand to his side. 
The others were in the river dragging 
something toshore. For a time at least 
the chase was intermitted. 

Ugh-lomi stood watching for a space, 
and snarled at the sight of Uya. Then 
he turned and plunged into the thicket. 

In a minute, Eudena came _hasten- 
ing to join him, and they went on 
hand in hand. He dimly perceived the 
pain she suffered from the cut and bruised 
knee, and chose the easier ways. But 
they went on all that day, mile after mile, 
through wood and thicket, until at last 
they came to the chalk land, open grass 
with rare woods of beech, and the birch 
growing near water, and they saw the 
Wealden mountains neare7, and groups of 
horses grazing together. They went cir- 
cumspectly, keeping always near thicket 
and cover, for this was a strange region 
—even its ways were strange. Steadily 
the ground rose, until the chestnut forests 
spread wide and blue below them, and the 
Thames marshes shone silvery, high and 
far. They saw no men, for in those days 
men were still only just come into this 
part of the world, and were moving but 
slowly along the river-ways. Towards 
evening they came on the river again, but 
now it ranin a gorge, between high cliffs 
of white chalk that sometimes overhung 
it. Down the cliffs wasa scrub of birches 
and there were many birds there. And 
high up the cliff was a little shelf by a 
tree, whereon they clambered to pass 
the night. 

They had had scarcely any food; it 
was not the time of year for berries, and 
they had no time to go aside to snare or 
waylay. They tramped in a hungry weary 
silence, gnawing at twigs and leaves. But 


over the surface of the cliffs were a multi- 
tude of snails, and in a bush were the 
freshly laid eggs of a little bird, and then 
Ugh-lomi threw at and killed a squirrel 
in a beech tree, so that at last they fed 
well. 


Ugh-lomi watched during the 
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night, his chin on his knees; and he 
heard young foxes crying hard by, and 
the noise of mammoths down the gorge, 
and the hyzenas yelling and laughing far 
away. It was chilly, but they, dared not 
light a fire. Whenever he dozed, his 
spirit went abroad, and straightway met 
with the spirit of Uya, and they fought. 
And always Ugh-lomi was paralysed so 
that he could not smite nor run, and then 
he would awake suddenly. Eudena, too, 
dreamt evil things of Uya, so that they 
both awoke with the fear of him in their 
hearts, and by the light of the dawn they 
saw a woolly rhinoceros go blundering 
down the valley. 

During the day they caressed one an- 
other and were glad of the sunshine, and 
Eudena’s leg was so stiff she sat on the 
ledge all day. Ugh-lomi found great flints 
sticking out of the cliff face, greater than 
any he had séen, and he dragged some to 
the ledge and began chipping, so as to be 
armed against Uya when he came again. 
And at one he laughed heartily, and 
Eudena laughed, and they threw it about 
in derision. It hada hole in it. They stuck 
their fingers through it, it was very funny 
indeed. Then they peeped at one another 
through it. Afterwards, Ugh-lomi got him- 
self a stick, and thrusting by chance at 
this foolish flint, the stick went in and 
stuck there. He had rammed it in too 
tightly to withdraw it. That was still 
stranger—scarcely funny, terrible almost, 
and for a time Ugh-lomi did not greatly 
care to touch the thing. It was as if the 
flint had bit and held with its teeth. But 
then he got familiar with the odd combina- 
tion. He swung it about, and perceived 
dimly that the stick with the heavy stone 
on the end struck a better blow than any- 
thing he knew. He went to and fro 
swinging it, and striking with it ; but later 
he tired of it and threw it aside. In the 
afternoon he went up over the brow of the 
white cliff, and lay watching by a rabbit- 
warren until the rabbits came out to play. 
There were no men thereabouts, and the 
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rabbits were heedless. He threw a smiting 
stone he had made and got a kill. 

That night they made a fire from flint 
sparks and bracken fronds, and talked and 
caressed by it. And in their sleep Uya’s 
spirit came again, and suddenly, while Ugh- 
lomi was trying to fight vainly, the foolish 
flint on the stick came into his hand, and 
he struck Uya with it, and behold! it 
killed him. - But afterwards came other 
dreams of Uya—for spirits take a lot of 
killing, and he had to be killed again. 
Then after that the stone would not keep 
on the stick. He awoke tired and rather 
gloomy, and was sulky all the forenoon, in 
spite of Eudena’s kindliness, and instead 
of hunting he sat chipping a sharp edge 
to the singular flint, and looking strangely 
at her. Then he bound the perforated 
flint on to the stick with strips of rabbit 


skin. And afterwards he walked up and 


down the ledge, striking with it, and 
muttering to himself, and thinking of Uya. 
It felt very fine and heavy in the hand. 


Several days, more than there was any 
counting in those days, five days, it may 
be, or six, did Ugh-lomi and Eudena stay 
on that shelf in the gorge of the river, and 
they lost all fear of men, and their fire 
burnt redly of a night. And they were 
very merry together ; there was food every 
day, sweet water, and no_ enemies. 
Eudena’s knee was well in a couple of days, 
for those ancient savages had quick-heal- 
ing flesh. Indeed, they were very happy. 

On one of those days, although it has 
little to do with this story, Ugh-lomi 
dropped a chunk of flint on the cliff. He 
saw it fall, and go bounding across the 
river bank into the river, and after laugh- 
ing and thinking it over a little he tried 
another. This smashed a bush of hazel 
in the most interesting way. They spent 
all the morning dropping stones from 
the ledge, and in the afternoon they dis- 
covered this new and interesting pastime 
was also possible from the cliff brow. The 
next day they had forgotten this delight. 
Or at least, it seemed they had forgotten. 
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But Uya came in dreams to spoil the 
paradise. Three nights he came fight- 
ing Ugh-lomi. In the morning after these 
dreams Ugh-lomi would walk up and down, 
threatening him and swinging the axe, 
and at last came the night after Ugh- 
lomi brained the otter, and they had 
feasted.’ Uya went too far. Ugh-lomi 
awoke, scowling under his heavy brows, 
and he took his axe, and extending his 
hand towards Eudena he bade her wait for 
him upon the ledge. Then he clambered 
down the white declivity, glanced up once 
from the foot of it and flourished his axe, 
and without looking back again went 
striding along the river bank until the over- 
hanging cliff at the bend hid him. 

Two days and nights did Eudena sit 
alone by the fire on the ledge waiting, and 
in the night the beasts howled over the 
cliffs and down the valley, and on the cliff 
over against her the hunched hyznas 
prowled black against the sky. But no 
evil thing came near her save fear. Once, 
far away, she heard the roaring of a lion, 
following the horses as they came _ north- 
ward over the grass lands with the spring. 
All that time she waited—the waiting that 
is pain. ‘ 

And the third day Ugh-lomi came back, 
up the river. The plumes of a raven were in 
his hair. The axe was red-stained, and had 
long dark hairs upon it, and he carried 
the necklace that had marked the favourite 
of Uyain his hand. He walked in the soft 
places, giving no heed to his trail. Save a 
raw cut below his jaw there was not a wound 
upon him. “Uya!” cried Ugh-lomi 
exultant, and Eudena saw it was well. He 
put the necklace on Eudena, and they ate 
and drank together. And after eating he 
began to rehearse the whole story from the 
beginning, when Uya had cast his eyes on 
Eudena, and Uya and Ugh-lomi, fighting 
in the forest, had been chased by the bear, 
eking out his scanty words with abun- 
dant pantomime, springing to his feet and 
whirling the stone axe round when it came 
to the fighting. The last fight was a 
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mighty one, stamping and shouting, and 
once a blow at the fire that sent a torrent 
of sparks up into the night. And Eudena 
sat red in the light of the fire, gloating on 
him, her face flushed and her eyes shining, 
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and the necklace Uya had made about 
her neck. It was a splendid time, and 
the stars that look down on us looked 
down on her, our ancestor—who has been 
dead now these fifty thousand years. 





THE REST 
By Martin Stainforth. 





ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLI’S. 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY -JEPHSON. 


II.—THROUGH THE AFRICAN FOREST TO THE OPEN COUNTRY 


= ES, it was a pleasant spot there 


at Kavalli’s Village on the 

breezy, grassy uplands, high 

above Lake Albert Nyanza. 
After long dreary months of toil and 
hardships, through the dark and drip- 
ping forest, the wide breadth of view, 
and the rolling, grassy plains intersected 
by clear, cold streams with their fringes 
of tree-ferns and flowers, seemed to 
us doubly grateful. We took in great 
breaths of fresh air, we sniffed the 
sweet, cool breezes that blew from the 
Lake, and we breathed a sigh of relief 
as we gazed over the bright, green 
plain to where in the far-away distance 
the long dark line of forest could be 
dimly seen stretching across the Western 
horizon. : 

We felt we-had climbed out of dark- 
ness and misery up into sunlight and 
brightness once more. 

For we had been long months in that 
dreary forest, where we had lost many 
faithful servants from starvation and sick- 


ness. Nearly all of us had knocked at 
Death’s Door, and the greater part, alas! 
had crossed its threshold, never to return, 
but we the remnant, one hundred and 
seventy souls in all, were able to turn 
back, and by the Grace of God were 
saved. 

You will remember perhaps, at any 
rate some of you, how, in a little book I 
wrote called Stories Told in an African 
Forest, I told you of our building Fort 
Bodo, and all that we did there. How 
we cleared the forest and cultivated the 
land ; how we came upon those curious 
little spiteful dwarfs, and a hundred other 
things. 

Well, I may as well bring you along 
with us from there (from Fort Bodo) and 
show you something of the people and 
country through which we passed on our 
way to Kavalli’s. 

We left the Fort with its sunny green 
cornfields around it and once more en- 
tered the forest, which rose round the 
fields like a great dark wall. Here, in 
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the dim shade, the giant trees towered up 
together in vast green aisles like those of 
some old Gothic Cathedral, and in this 
twilight it was many mioutes after leav- 
ing the sunshine behind before our eyes 
got accustomed to the gloom and we 
could see plainly. 

The tract of forest through: which we 
were now passing was much clearer 
from undergrowth than that part which 
we had left behind on the other side 
of Fort Bodo. ‘There the vegetation 
was immensely thick, and we had been 
obliged to cut our way through it. So 
dense was it, and so closely bound to- 
gether, too, with lianae and creepers, that 
we often had to literally tunnel our way 
through it, for the undergrowth on being 
cut remained hanging in the air sus- 
pended and held up by those curious 
forest vines which our men called “ jun- 
gle ropes.” 

But here the stems of the forest giants 
were comparatively clear of undergrowth, 


and rose up sheer from the ground in 
dark green columns of a hundred feet 


before they branched out. Each immense 
limb was a tree in itself, the great forks of 
which were hanging conservatories of or- 
chids, ferns, and creepers. For another 
hundred feet above that was a tangled 
mass of branches and greenery, which 
was like another world above our heads, 
a world peopled by monkeys and birds 
and tree sloths, which we could hear, but 
could not see. This thick green veil shut 
out every ray of sunshine, and we marched 
silently along beneath this dense canopy, 
in the dim twilight shades of the vast 
echoing forest. 

It was very grand and impressive, but 
oh! how depressing and lonely, and we 
longed earnestly to get out of this dark 
wilderness of trees and to see open country 
once more. 

Day after day we marched on, till one 
evening we camped in a broad open space 
in the forest where four native paths met. 
Here was a deserted encampment of 


hundreds of tiny dwarf huts shaped like 
beehives, and made of boughs and green 
leaves. While the men were lighting the 
camp-fires and stacking the loads we heard 
loud cries for help near the camp. “Help, 
brothers, help, the Wambutti are upon 
me!” Rushing through the brushwood 
with our guns, we found that one of our 
Soudanese who had been picking up fire- 
wood had been attacked by a party of 
dwarfs who had concealed themselves in 
the bushes. There he lay, writhing in 
agony, with no less than sixteen little 
arrows sticking in various parts of his 
body. Some of us carried him back into 
camp to be attended to by the doctor, 
while a small party of Zanzibaris scoured 
the forest round in search of the trea- 
cherous pigmies. They only ‘scanaged 
to catch four women and a boy; and 
funny looking little creatures they were, 
with their small, cunning, monkey eyes 
deep set and close together, and their ugly 
protruding lower jaws. They none of 
them had anything on, and they smelt 
horribly, just like mangy dogs. The 
men dwarfs had all escaped through 
the bushes, and, indeed, it was almost 
impossible ever to catch them in the 
forest. 

We kept those five pigmies with us 
for a few days in order to get infor- 
mation about the country from them, 
and then filling their hands with bright- 
coloured beads we set them free, for 
we never made war upon women and 
children. 

I may as well add that the man who 
was shot eventually recovered; but it 
took a long time; for the dwarf arrows 
were tipped with heavily-barbed iron, and 
our doctor dared not cut them all out at 
once for fear of killing him. So every 
few days he cut out two or three 
arrow-heads, and at last got rid of them 
all, and, as I said before, the man 
finally recovered and was as well as any 
of us. 


After several days more 


marching 
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through the dim shades of the forest, we 
came to the broad, swift Ituri River and 
sat ourselves down upon its banks. The 
savages, who knew we were coming, had 
taken all their canoes over to the other 
side of the river, thinking to prevent our 
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But we only smiled in amusement, for we 
had with us our steel boat which we 
carried in twelve pieces, and we knew 
that we could easily cross the river without 
their canoes. 

So while the savages were jeering at us 


There he lay, writhing in agony. 


crossing. Imagining, therefore, that they 
were quite safe, numbers of women came 
down to the water’s edge, on the opposite 
bank, and shouted at and abused us; 
they turned their backs on us and finally 
threw up the water towards us with their 
hands in token of their extreme contempt. 


from the other side, I quickly put the 
boat together and manned it with twenty 
men. Then at a word of command from 
Stanley we fired a volley into the air, and 
pushing the boat into the water we dashed 
out from behind the bushes into the 
middle of the river. At the unwonted 
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sound of the guns, and the magical 
appearance of the boat, for the savages had 
never before heard or seen such things, 
they gave a cry of astonishment and rage 
which echoed through the forest like the 
howl ofa pack of wolves. The sound was 
so hideous that it fairly made our blood 
run cold. Then we realised that, unsus- 
pected by us, for we could not see them, 
hundreds of these cannibal savages had 
been concealed all the time in the forest, 
and had been peering at us through the 
bushes, laying in wait for us should we 
attempt to cross. But the sound of the 
guns and the sight of the boat pulled by 
twelve oars and dashing towards them 
boldly, full of armed men, so astonished 
and terrified them that they fled through 
the forest pell-mell, and we heard them 
crashing through the underwood uttering 
cries of terror and affright. When we 


landed not a native was to be seen any- 
where. 
We quickly transported all our people 


and loads across the river, and camped in 
the forest village which the savages had 
just deserted. Here we found a great 
treasure, in the shape of a big packet of 
salt and several baskets of native tobacco. 
For you must know that throughout Africa, 
far away from civilisation, in the utmost 
parts of the Dark Continent, tobacco is 
grown and smoked everywhere by the 
savages, who probably knew of it and its 
virtues (or as some people consider, its 
vices !) long before it was known to the 
Indians in America or to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who introduced it to England. 
Besides the salt and tobacco, we cap- 
tured also an old woman near the village. 
Oh! such an ugly old thing! She had 
nothing on in the shape of clothes but a 
bunch of green leaves held together by a 
piece of string round her waist. And for 
ornaments she had stuck in her lower lip 
a round piece of wood like the bung of a 
barrel, while five stout elephant hairs, 
about three inches long, protruded from 
her upper lip, through holes pierced at 
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equal distances. They looked like the 
whiskers of an enormous cat. When she 
talked (which she did vociferously) the 
barrel bung and the cat whiskers wobbled 
at us, giving her such a hideous and comi- 
cal appearance that we all went into fits 
of laughter. Her body, too, was equally 
ugly ; her teeth were gone, her face was 
full of wrinkles, and her skin hung in 
folds and creases about her like that of a 
cadaverous and antiquated rhinoceros. 
Two men who were drawing water from a 
stream close by found her spying upon us 
from the bushes. They caught her, but 
they could not hold her; it took six of 
them to do that! 

They dragged her struggling and shout- 
ing before Stanley, who tried to get some 
information about the country from her. 
But she only scowled malignantly at him, 
and turning upon the men she spat at them 
like a regular viper, and scratched their 
faces whenever she could get a hand free. 
She pulled, and flounced, and screamed ; 
dear me, how she tore and swore! We 
could not understand a word she said, but 
we felt that she must be using the most 
shocking language in her native dialect, 
for it sounded so disgracefully low and 
vulgar! 

We could make nothing out of her, so 
at length we let her go, and she bundled 
herself into the bushes amid roars of 
laughter from the men. She made off 
through the forest, scolding as hard as she 
could; her raging and shouting never 
ceased for a moment, and as her voice 
got fainter and night closed in we could 
hear her in the distance still tearing and 
swearing. 

We made a halt here, for there was 
lots of food all round. There were vast 
groves of bananas laden with huge 
bunches of luscious golden fruit. The 
bananas in this part of Africa were the 
biggest we had ever seen; we measured 
the largest and found it was nineteen and 
a half inches in length and three and a 
half inches in diameter. A man had only 
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to stick one of these giant bananas in his 
waist-belt and he was provided with 
sufficient food to last him the whole day. 
Then there was game of various kinds, 
and kololasias, and patches of sweet 
potatoes. So here we sat down for two or 
three days, and the men ate till they could 
eat no more. It was delightful to have 
so much food after the long months of 
semi-starvation we had gone through. 

We struck camp and 
on we marched the 
next day, and the next, 
through the forest, un- 
til we emerged into 
another large clear 
ing planted with bana- 
nas, on the other side 
of which we could 
see a native village 
stretching up the spur 
of a great wooded 
mountain. The vil- 
lage was called Mandé, 
and the natives all left 
it as we appeared; a 
few of them hid in 
the bushes and fired 
poisoned arrows at 
us as we passed, but 
we drove them away 
and none of us were 
wounded. Higher and 
higher up the slope 
of the foot-hill we 
climbed till we reached 
the village, and then 
the sight for which our eyes had been 
hungering so long burst upon us. There, 
in full view across the top of the forest, 
we could see the glorious open country 
stretching away, only a day’s march from 
us. It looked like some beautiful tract 
of England or America. 

Stanley named the mountain Mount 
Pisgah, for from it, like the Israelites of 
old, we first saw the Promised Land. 
With what rapture we gazed upon the 
smiling grass country, with its green, rolling 


Oh! such an ugly old thing! 
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savannahs, and clear streams, lying spread 
out like a picture before us ! 

It was only mid-day, but Stanley blew 
the whistle for a halt, and turning to us 
said, “ Boys, we'll camp right here, and 
just sit down and look at that country.” 

It was curious to look round at the 
faces of our men when they first caught 
sight of it; they seemed scarcely able to 
realise that we had at last reached the 
end of the forest, and 
they rubbed their eyes 
again and again to 
make sure their sight 
was not deceiving 
them. 

Stanley in his book, 
Through Darkest 
Africa, writes of it, 
and I cannot do better 
than quote his words, 
for they so exactly de- 
scribe all the feelings 
which we saw depicted 
on the faces of our 
Zanzibaris. He writes: 
“The men crowded 
up the slopes eagerly 
with enquiring, open- 
eyed looks, which be- 
fore they worded their 
thoughts we knew 
meant, ‘Is it true? Is 
it no hoax? Can it 
be possible that we 
are near the end of 
this forest hell?’ 
They dropped their burdens and regarded 
the view with wondering and delighted 
surprise. Aye, friends, it is truc, by the 
Grace of God we are well-nigh at the end 
of our prison and dungeon ! 

“ They held out their hands yearningly 
towards the superb land, and looked up 
at the bright blue sky in grateful worship ; 
and after they had gazed as though fasci- 
nated, they recovered themselves with a 
deep-drawn sigh. And as they turned 
their heads, lo! the sable forest heaved 
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away to the infinity of the West, and they 
shook their clenched hands at it with 
gestures of defiance and hate. They 
cursed it for its cruelty to themselves and 
their kinsmen ; they compared it to hell ; 
they accused it of the murder of their 


comrades ; they called it a wilderness of 


But the great 
continent 


starvation and death. 
forest, which lay vast as a 
behind them, answered not a word, but 
rested in its infinite sullenness, remorse- 
less and implacable as ever.” 

And so we camped and sat smoking 
and gazing our fill, and we talked till late 
that night, round the camp-fires, of next 
day reaching that enchanted land. 

On the morrow we descended the hill, 
and plunging once more into the dark 
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shades of the jungle, we reached the edge 
of it by mid-day. Witha shout of triumph 
we burst from the forest (where for 160 
days we had had nothing but continuous 
gloom and twilight), and when we saw 
the broad light of day shining all around 
us and making all things beautiful, we 
thought we had never seen grass so 
green or country so lovely. The men 
shouted and leaped for joy, and raced 
over the short sweet grass with their bur- 
dens 

And now I have brought you to the 
end of the forest, and also to the end of 
the chapter. In the next number I shall 
take you with us across the plain and up 
the rolling table-lands to the breezy village 
of Kavalli. 
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** What do you consider the best thing for removing the after-effects of a heavy dinner?” 
**T should say a policeman.” 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 


CHAPTER X. 


T this point, it becomes 
me to pause. I set out, 
the reader will remember, 
to furnish such a narra- 
tive of the events attend- 
ing my first meeting with 
my honoured patron, as 

taken with a brief account of myself 
might enable all to peruse with insight 
as well as advantage the details of my 
later connection with him. And this be- 
ing done, and bearing in mind that Sir 
John Fenwick did not suffer for his con- 
spiracy until 1696, and that consequently 
a period of thirteen years divided the 
former events, which I have related, from 
those which follow—and which have to 
do, as I intimated at the outset, with 
my lord’s alleged cognisance of that 
conspiracy—some may, and with im- 
patience, look to me to proceed at once 
to the gist of the matter. Which I propose 
to do; but first to crave the reader’s in- 
dulgence, while in a very hasty and per- 
functory manner I trace my humble 
fortunes in the interval; whereby time 
will in the end be saved. 

That arriving in London, as I have re- 
lated, a fugitive, penniless and homeless, 
in fear of the law, I contrived to keep 
out of the beadle’s hands, and was 
neither whipped for a vagrant at Bride- 
well nor starved outright in the streets, 
I attribute to most singular good fortune ; 
which not only rescued me (sfatim) from 
a great and instant danger that all but 
engulfed me, but within a few hours 
found for me honest and constant em- 





ployment, and that of an uncommon 
kind. 

It so happened that, perplexed by the 
clamour of the great city, wherein all 
faces were new to me and all ways alike, 
I came to a stand about noon in the 
neighbourhood of Newgate Market ; where, 
confident that in the immense and never- 
ceasing tide of life that ebbs and flows in 
that quarter I was safe from recognition, 
I ventured to sell an undergarment in a 
small shop in an alley, and buying a loaf 
with the price, satisfied my hunger. But 
the return of strength was accompanied 
by no return of hope; rather, my prime 
necessity supplied, I felt the forlornness 
of my position more acutely. In which 
condition, having no resource but to wan- 
der aimlessly from one street to another 
while the daylight lasted—and after that 
no prospect at all except to pass the night 
in the same manner--I came presently into 
Little Britain, and stopped, as luck would 
have it, before one of the bookshops that 
crowd that part. A number of persons 
were poring over the books, and I joined 
them ; but I had not stood a moment, 
idly scanning the backs of the volumes, 
before one of my neighbours touched my 
elbow, and when I turned and met his 
eyes, nodded to me. “A scholar?” he 
said, smiling pleasantly through a pair of 
glasses. “Ah, how ill does the muse 
requite her worshippers. From the coun- 
try, my friend ?” 

I answered that I was ; and seeing him 
to be a man well on in years, clad in good 
broadcloth, and of a sober, substantial 
aspect, I saluted him abjectly. 

“To be sure,” he said, again nodding 
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cheerfully. ‘And a stranger to the town, 
I expect ?” 
“ Yes,” I said. 


“And areader? Areader? Ah, how 
ill does the muse But you can read ?” 
he ejaculated, breaking off somewhat sud- 
denly. 

I said I could, and to convince him 
read off the names of several of the 
volumes before me. I remembered 
afterwards that instead of looking at 
them to see if I read aright, he kept 
his eyes on my face. 

“Good !” he said, stopping me when I 
had deciphered half-a-dozen. ‘“ You do 
your schoolmaster credit, my lad. Such 
a man should not want, and yet you look 
frankly, my friend, are you in need of 
employment ?” 

He asked the question with so much 
benevolence, and looked at me with so 
good-natured a twinkle in his eyes, that 
my tears nearly overflowed, and I had 
much ado to answer him. “Yes,” I 
said. ‘ And without friends, sir.” 

“Indeed, indeed,” quoth he. “Well, 
I must do what I can. And first, you 
may do me a service, which in any case 
shall not go unrequited. Come this 
way.” 

Without waiting for an answer he led 
me into the mouth of a caurt hard by, 
where we were less open to observation ; 
there, pointing to a shop ata little distance 
from that at which he had found me, he 
explained that he wished to purchase a 
copy of Selden’s Baronage that stood at 
the front of the stall, but that the trades- 
man knew him and would overcharge him. 
“So do you go and buy it for me, my 
friend,” he continued, chuckling over his 
innocent subterfuge with a simplicity 








that took with me immensely. “It 
should be half-a-guinea. There is a 
guinea ”—and he lugged one out. “ Buy 


the book and bring the change to me, 
snd it shall be something in your pocket. 
Alas, that the muse should so ill But 
there, go, go, my lad,” he continued, 
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“and remember— Se/den’s Baronage, half- 
a-guinea,. And not a penny more !” 

Delighted with the luck which had 
found me such a patron, and anxious to 
acquit myself to the best advantage, I 
hurried to do his bidding ; first making 
sure that I knew where to find him. The 
shop he had pointed out, which was sur- 
mounted by the sign of a gun, and ap 
peared to enjoy no small share of public 
favour, was full of persons reading and 
talking; but almost the first book on 
which my eyes alighted was Se/den's 
Barenage, and the tradesman when I 
applied to him made no difficulty about 
the price, saying at once that it was half-a- 
guinea. I handed him my money, and 
without breaking off his talk with a 
customer, he was counting the change, 
when something in my aspect struck him, 
and he looked at the guinea. On which 
he muttered an oath and thrust it back 
into my hand. 

** Tt will not do,” he said angrily. “ Be- 
gone !” 

I was quite taken aback: the more 
as several persons looked up from their 
books, and his immediate companion, a 
meagre dry-looking man in a snuff- 
coloured suit, fell to staring at me. 
“ What do you mean ?” I stammered. 

“You know very well,” the tradesman 
answered me, roughly. “ And had better 
be gone! And more, I tell you, if you 
want a hemp collar, my man, you are in 
the way to get one!” 

“Clipped?” quoth 
man. 

“New clipped and bright at the 
edges !” the bookseller answered. ‘“ Now 
go, my man, and be thankful I don’t send 
for a constable.” 

At that I shrank away, two or three of 
the customers coming to the door to see 
me out, and watching which way I turned. 
This, I suppose—though I was then, and 
for a little time longer, in doubt about him 
—was the reason why I could see nothing 
of my charitable friend, when I returned 


the dry-looking 
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to the place where I had left him. I 
looked this way and that, but he was 
gone ; and though, not knowing what else 
to do, and having still the guinea in my 
possession, I lingered about the mouth of 
the court for an hour or more, looking for 
him, he did not return. 

At the end of that time’ the meagre 
dry man whom I had 

" seen in the shop passed 
with a book under his 
arm ; and seeing me, 
after a moment’s hesi- 
tation stood and spoke 
to me. “Well, my 
friend ?” said he, look- 
ing hardat me. “ Are 
you waiting for the 
halter ?” 

I told him, civilly, 
no; but that the gentle- 
man who had given 
me the guinea to 
change had bidden me 
return to him there. 

“And he is not 
here ?” he said with a 
sneer. 

“ No,” I said. 

He stared at me, 
wondering at the sim- 
plicity of my answer ; 
and then, “ Well, you 
arc either the biggest 
fool or the biggest 
knave within the 
bills!” he exclaimed. 
“ Are you straight from 
Gotham ?” 

“No,” I told him. ‘ From the North.” 
And that I wanted employment. 

“ You are like to get it—at the Planta- 
tions!” he answered savagely, taking snuff. 
I remarked that neither his hands nor his 
linen were of the cleanest, and that the 
former were stained with ink. ‘ What 
are you ?” he continued, presently, in the 
same snappish, churlish tone. 

I told him a schoolmaster. 





I looked this way and that, but he 
was gone. 
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“ Exempli gratia,” he answered quickly, 
and turning to the nearest stall, he indi- 


cated the title-page of a book. “ Read 
me that, Master Schoolmaster.” 
I did so. He grunted; and then, 


“You write? Show me your hand.” 

I said I had no paper or ink there, but 
that if he would take me 

“Pooh, man, are 
you a fool ?” he cried, 
impatiently. “Show 
me your right hand, 
middle finger, and I 
will find you seridit, or 
non scribit. So! And 
you want work ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“Hard work and 
little pay ?” 

I said I wanted to 
make my living. 

“Ay, and maybe 
the first time you come 
to me you will cut my 
throat and rob my 
desk,” he answered 
gruffly. “H’m! That 
touches you home, 
does it ? However, ask 
for me to-morrow, at 
seven in the forenoon 
—Mr. Timothy Brome, 
at the sign of the 
Black Boy in Fleet 
Street.” 

Now I was over- 
joyed, indeed. With 
such a prospect of em- 
ployment, it seemed 
to me a small thing that I must pass the 
night in the streets; but even that I 
escaped. For when he was about to part 
from me, he asked me what money I had. 
None, I told him, “except the clipped 
guinea.” 

“ AndI suppose you expect me to give 
you a shilling earnest?” he answered, 
irascibly. ‘But no, no, Timothy Brome 
is no fool. See here,” he continued, slap- 
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ying his pocket and looking shrewdly at 
me, “that guinea is not worth a groat to 
you ; except to hang you.” 

“No,” I said, ruefully. 

“Well, I will give you five shillings for 
it, as gold, mind you ; as gold, and not to 
pass. Are you content ?” 

“Tt is not mine,” I said doubtfully. 

“Take it or leave it!” he said, screw- 
ing up his eyes, and so plainly pleased 
with the bargain he was driving that I had 
no inkling of the kind heart that underlay 
that crabbed manner. ‘“ Take it or leave 
it, my man.” 

Thus pressed, and my mind retaining no 
real doubt of the knavery of the man who 
had entrusted the guinea to me, I handed 
it to my new friend, and received in re- 
turn a crown. And this being my last 
disposition of money not my own, I 
think it a fit season to record that from 
that day to this I have been enabled by 
God’s help and man’s kindness to keep 
the eighth commandment ; and, earning 
honestly what I have spent, have been 
poor but never a beggar. 

In gratitude for which, and both those 
good men being now dead, I here conjoin 
the names of Mr. Timothy Brome, of 
Fleet Street, newsmonger and author, 
whose sharp tongue and morose manners 
cloaked a hundred benefactidbns ; and of 
Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury, my hon- 
oured patron, who never gave but his 
smile doubled the gift which his humanity 
dictated. 

The reader will believe that punctually 
on the morrow I went with joy and thank- 
fulness to my new master ; whom I found 
up three pairs of stairs in a room barely 
furnished, but heaped in every part with 
piles of manuscripts and dog’s-eared books, 
and all so covered with dust that type and 
script were alike illegible. He wore a 
dingy morning-gown and had laid aside 
his wig; but the air of importance with 
which -he nodded to me, and a sort of 
dignity that clothed him as he walked to 
and fro on the ink-stained floor, mightily 
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impressed me, and drove me to wonder 
what sort of trade was carried on here. 
He continued for some minutes after I 
entered to declaim one fine sentence 
after another, rolling the long words over 
his tongue with a great appearance of 
enjoyment: a process which he only in- 
terrupted to point me to a stool and desk, 
and cry with averted eyes—lest he should 
cut the thread of his thoughts—‘“ Write ! ” 

On my hesitating, “ Write!” he re- 
peated, in the tone of one commanding a 
thousand troopers. And then he spoke 
thus—and as he spoke I wrote :— 

“ This day His Gracious Majesty, whose 
health appears to be completely restored, 
went, accompanied by the French Am- 
bassador and a brilliant company, to take 
the air in the Mall. Despatches from 
Holland say that the Duke of Monmouth 
has arrived at the Hague and has been well 
received. Letters fromthe West say that 
the city of Bristol having a well-founded 
confidence in the Royal clemency has 
hastened to lay its Charter at His 
Majesty’s feet. The 30th of the month 
began the Sessions at the Old Bailey, 
and held the first and second of this; 
where seventeen persons received sen- 
tence of death, nine to be burned in 
the hand, seven to be transported, and 
eleven ordered to be whipped. Yester- 
day, or this day, a commission was sealed 
appointing the Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys ——” 


CHAPTER XI, 


In a word, my master was a writer of 
Newsletters, and in that capacity possessed 
of so excellent a style and so great a con- 
nection in the Western Counties that, as 
he was wont to boast, there was hardly a 
squire or rector from Bristol to Dawlish 
that did not owe what he knew of His 
Majesty’s gout, or Mr. Dryden’s last play, 
to his weekly epistles. The Popish Plot 
which had cost the lives of Lord Stafford 
and so many of his persuasion, no less 
than the Rye House Plot, which by plac 
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ing the Whigs at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment had at once afforded those their re- 
venge and illustrated the ups and downs 
of Court life, had given so sharp a stimulus 
to the appetite for news, that of late he had 
found himself unable to cope with it. In 
this unsettled condition, and meditating 


He wore a dingy morning gown and had laid aside his wig. 


changes which should belittle Sir Roger 
and Zhe London Mercury, and oust print 
from the field, he fell in with me; and 
where another man would have selected 
a bachelor whose cassock and scarf might 
commend him at Wills’ or Childs’, his 
eccentric kindness snatched me from the 
gutter, and set me on a tall stool, there 
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to write all day for the delectation of 
country houses and mayors’ parlours. 

I remember that at first it seemed to 
me so easy a trick (this noting the news 
of the day in plain round hand) that I 
wondered they paid him to do it, more 
than another. But besides that I then 
had knowledge of one side of 
the business only, I mean the 
framing the news, but none 
of the manner in which it 
was collected at Garraway’s 
and the Cockpit, the Sessions 
House, the Mall, and the 
Gallery at Whitehall, I pre- 
sently learned that even of 
the share that fell to my lot I 
knew only as much as the 
dog that turns the spit knows 
of the roasting of meat. For 
when my employer, finding 
me docile and industrious— 
as I know I was, being thank- 
ful for such a haven, and 
crushed in spirit not only by 
the dangers through which I 
had passed, but also by my 
mistress’s treachery—when, I 
say, he left me one day to 
my devices, merely skimming 
through a copy and leaving 
me to multiply it, with, for 
sole guide, the list of places 
to which the letters were to 
go, as Bridgewater, Whig; 
Bath, Tory ; Bridport, Tory ; 
Taunton, Whig; Frome, Whig ; 
Lyme, Whig, and so on; I 
came very far short of success. 
True, when he returned in 
the evening I had my packets 
ready and neatly prepared for the mail, 
which then ran to the West thrice a week 
and left next morning; and I had good 
hopes that he would send them untouched. 
But great was my dismay when he fell 
into a rage over the first he picked up, 
and asked me bluntly if I was quite a 
fool. 











I stammered some answer, and asked 
in confusion what was the matter. 

“ Everything,” he said. “ Here, let me 
see! Why, you dolt and dunderhead, you 
have sent letters in identical terms to 
Frome and Bridport.” 

“Yes,” I said faintly. 

“ But the one is Whig and the other is 
Tory !” he cried. : 

“ But the news, sir,” I made bold to 
answer, “is the same.” 

“Is it?” he cried in fine contempt. 
“Why you are a natural! I thought you 
had learned something by this time. Here, 
where is the Frome letter? ‘ ‘Zhe London 
Gazette” announces that His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to reward my Lord 
Rochester's services at the Treasury Board 
by raising him to the dignity of Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, an elevation which 
renders necessary his resignation of his seat 
at the Board. Tut-tut! That is the Court 
tone. Here, out with it, and write :— 

“* The Earl of Rochester's removal from 
the Treasury Board to the Presidency of 
the Council, which ts announced in “ The 
Gazette,” is very well understood. His lord- 
ship made what resistance he could, but the 
facts were plain, and the King could do no 
otherwise. Rumour has tt that the sum 
lost to the country in the manner already 
hinted exceeds fifty thousand guineas.’ 

“There, what comes next? ‘ Leffers 
Trom the Continent have it that strong re- 
commendations have been made to the Court 
ai the Hague to dismiss the D—— of 
MM. , and it ts confidently expected that 
the next packet will bring the news of his 
departure.’ Pooh, out with it. Write this:— 

“* 7a a of. M—— is still at the 
Hague, where he is being sumptuously en- 
tertained. Much is made of His Majesty's 
anger, but the D is well supplied with 
money from an unknown source, which some 
take to be significant. Ata ball given by 











their Highnesses on the eleventh, he danced 
an English country dance with the Lady 
Mary, wherein his grace and skill won all 
hearts.’ 
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“ That is better. And now what next? 
‘ This day an Ambassador from the King 
of Siam in the East Indies waited on his 
Majesty with great marks of respect. 

Umph! Well, leave it, but add, ‘ AA, si 
Sic propius.’ 

“And then, ‘ Zhere are rumours that 
His Majesty intends to call a parliament 
shortly, in which plan he is hindered only 
by the state of his gout.’ 

“Qut with that and write this :—‘ Zn 
the city is much murmuring that a parlia- 
ment is not called. Though His Majesty 
has not played lately at tennis, he showed 
himself yesterday in Hyde Park, so that 
some who maintain his health to be the 
cause deserve no weight. In his company 
were His Highness the Duke of York and 
the French Ambassador, 

“There, you fool,” my master con 
tinued, flinging two-thirds of the packets 
back to me. “ You will have to amend 
these, and another time you will know 
better.” 

Which skowed me that I had still some- 
thing to learn ; and that as there are tricks 
in all trades, so Mr. Timothy Brome, the 
writer, did not enjoy without reason the 
reputation of the most popular newsvendor 
in London. But as I addressed myself to 
the business with zeal, I presently began to 
acquire a mastery over his methods ; and 
my knowledge of public affairs growing 
with each day’s work, as in such an em- 
ployment it could not fail to grow, I was 
able before very long to take the compo- 
sition of the letters in a great measure 
off his hands ; leaving him free to walk 
Change Alley and the coffee-houses, where 
his snuff-coloured suit and snappish wit 
were as well known as his secret charity 
was little suspected. 

In private, indeed, he was of so honest 
a disposition, his faults of temper not- 
withstanding, as to cause me at first some 
surprise; since I fancied an incompati- 
bility between this and the laxity of his 
public views; which he carried so far 
that he was not only a political sceptic 
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himself, but held all others to be the 
same ; maintaining that the best public 
men were only of this or that colour 
because it suited their pockets or ambi- 
tions, and that, of all, he respected most 
Lord Halifax and his party, who at least 
trimmed openly, and never cried loudly 
for either extreme. 

But as his actions in other matters 
bettered his professions, so I presently 
found that in this too he belied himself ; 
which was made clear when he came to the 
test. For the death of King Charles the 
Second occurring soon after I came to 
serve him—so soon that I still winced 
when my former life was probed, and 
hated a woman and trembled at sight of 
a constable, and wondered if this were 
really Z, who went to and fro daily from 
my garret in Bride Lane to St. Dunstan’s 
—the death, I say, of the King occurring 
just at that time, we were speedily over- 
whelmed by a rush of events so mo- 
mentous and following so quickly one on 
another that they threw the old see-saw of 
Court and Country off its balance; and 
upset with it the minds of many who had 
hitherto clung firmly to a party. For the 
King had been scarcely laid very quietly — 
some thought, meanly—in his grave and 
the Duke of York been proclaimed by the 
title of James the Second, when those who 
had fled the country in the last reign, either 
after the Rye House Plot, or later with 
Monmouth, returned and kindled two 
great insurrections, that of the Marquess 
of Argyle in the north, and that of the 
Duke of Monmouth in the west. Oc- 
curring almost simultaneously, it was 
wonderful to see how, in spite of the cry 
of a Popish King, and the Protestant 
religion in danger, which the rebels every- 
where raised, these outbreaks rallied all 
prudent folk to the King; whose popu- 
larity never, before or afterwards, stood so 
high as on the day of the battle of Sedg- 


moor. 
And doubtless he might have retained 
the confidence and affection of his people, 
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and by these means attained to the ut- 
most of his legitimate wishes—I mean 
the relief of the papists from penal 
clauses if not from civil disabilities—had 
he gone about it discreetly, and with 
the moderation which so delicate a 
matter required. But in the outset the 
severity with which the western rebels 
were punished, both by the military after 
the rout and by the Lord Chief Justice at 
the Assizes which followed, gave check to 
his popularity ; and thenceforth for three 
years all went one way. ‘The Test Acts, 
abrogated at the first in a case here and 
there (yet ominously in such, in particular, 
as favoured the admission of papists to the 
army) were presently nullified, with other 
acts of a like character, by a general de- 
claration of indulgence ; and that, to the 
disgust of the clergy, to be read in the 
churches. To this main assault on the 
passive obedience which the Church had 
so often preached, and to which it still 
fondly clung, were added innumerable 
meaner attacks perhaps more humiliat- 
ing; as the Expulsion of the Protestant 
Fellows from Magdalene College, the 
conversion of University College into a 
Romish Seminary, and the dismissal of 
my Lords Rochester and Clarendon, the 
King’s brothers-in-law, from all their 
places because—as was everywhere ru- 
moured—they would not resign the creed 
in which they had been born. 

It were long to recount all the other 
errors into which the King fell; but I 
may lay stress on the dissolution of a most 
loyal Parliament, because it would not 
legalise his measures ; on the open and 
shameless attempt to pack its successor, on 
the corruption of the judges, and on the 
trial of the seven bishops for sedition. It 
were shorter and equally to the point to 
say that an administration conducted for 
three years on these lines sufficed not 
only to sap the patient loyalty of the 
nation, but to rouse from its rest the 
political conscience of my employer. Mr. 
Brome, after much muttering and many 




















snappish corrections and alterations, all 
tending (as I soon perceived) to Whig- 
gery resigned, on the day the Fellows 
of Magdalene were expelled, his time- 
honoured system of duplicity ; and thence- 
forward, until the end, issued the same 
letter to Tory Squire and Whig Borough 
alike. 

What was more remarkable, and, had 
the King known it, might have served 
his obstinate Majesty for a warning, we 
lost no patrons by the step; but rather 
increased our readers; the whole nation 
by this time being of one mind. When 
the end came therefore, and in answer to 
the famous Invitation signed by the 
Seven, “the Deliverer,” as the Whig party 
still love to call him, landed at Torbay, 
and with scarcely a blow, and -no life 
lost, entered London, there were few 
among those who ruffled it in his train, as 
he rode to St. James’s, who had done 
as much to bring him to his throne as my 
master; though he, good honest man, 
wore neither spurs nor sword, and stood 
humbly a-foot in the mouth of an alley 
to see the show go by. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I suppose that there never was an 
abrupt change in the government of a 
nation more quietly, successfully, and 
bloodlessly carried through than our 
great Revolution. But it is the way of 
the pendulum to swing back ; and it was 
not long before those who had been most 
deeply concerned in the event began to 
reflect and compare ; nor, as they had be- 
fore them the example of the Civil War 
and the subsequent Restoration besides, 
and were persons bred for the most part 
in an atmosphere of Divine Right and 
passive obedience (whether they had 
imbibed those doctrines or not), was it 
wonderful if a proportion of them began to 
repent at leisure what they had done in 
haste. The late King’s harsh and implac- 
able temper, and the severity with which 
he had suppressed one rising, were not cal- 
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culated to reassure men when they began 
to doubt. The possibility of his return 
hung like a thick cloud over the more 
timid ; while the favours which the new 
King showered on his Dutchmen, the 
degradation of the coin and of trade, 
and the many disasters that attended the 
first years of the new government, were 
sufficient to shake the confidence and 
chill the hearts even of the stoutest and 
most patriotic. 

So bad was the aspect of things that it 
was rumoured that King William would 
abdicate; and this aggravating the general 
uncertainty, many in high places spent 
their days in a dreadful looking forward 
to judgment; nor ever, I believe, slept 
without dreaming of Tower Hill, the axe, 
and the sawdust. The result that was 
natural followed. While many hastened 
to make a secret peace with St. Germains, 
others, either as a matter of conscience 
or because they felt that they had 
offended too deeply, remained constant ; 
but perceiving treachery in the air, and 
being in daily fear of invasion, breathed 
nothing but threats and slaughter against 
the seceders. This begot a period of plots 
and counter-plots, of perjury and intrigue, 
of denunciations and accusations real and 
feigned, such as I believe no other country 
has ever known; the Jacobites consider- 
ing a restoration certain, and the time 
only doubtful ; while the Whigs in their 
hearts were inclined to agree with them 
and feared the worst. 

During seven such years I lived and 
worked with Mr. Brome; who, partly, I 
think, because he had come late to his 
political bearings, and partly because 
the Tories and Jacobites had a news- 
writer in the notorious Mr. Dyer—to 
whose letters Mr. Dryden, it was said, 
would sometimes, contribute,—remained 
steadfast in his Whig opinions; and did no 
little in the country parts to lessen the stir 
which the Nonjurors’ complaints created. 
I saw much of him and little of others ; 
and being honestly busy and honourably 
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employed—not that my style made any 
noise in the coffee-houses, which was 
scarcely to be expected, since it passed 
for Mr. Brome’s—I began to regard my 
life before I came to London as an 
ugly dream. Yet it had left me with 
two proclivities which are not common 
at the age which I had then reached ; 
the one a love of solitude and a retired 
life, which, a matter of necessity at 
first, grew by-and-bye into a habit; the 
other an averseness from women that 
amounted almost to a fear of them. 
Mr. Brome, who was a confirmed bache- 
lor, did nothing to alter my views on either 
point, or to reconcile me to the world; 
and as my life was passed between my 
attic in Bride Lane and his apartment in 
Fleet Street, where he had a tolerable 
library, few were better acquainted with 
public affairs, or had less experience of 
private, than I ; or knew more intimately 
the order of the signs and the aspect of 
the houses between the Fleet Prison and 
St. Dunstan’s Church. 

Partly out of fear, and partly out ot 
2 desire to be done with my former 
life, I made myself known to no one in 
Hertfordshire ; but, some five years after 
my arrival in London, having a sud- 
den craving to see my mother, I walked 
down one Sunday to Epping. There, 
making cautious enquiries of the Bishop 
Stortford carrier, I heard of her death, 
and on the return journey burst once into 
a great fit of weeping at the thought of 
some kind word or other she had spoken 
to me on a remembered occasion. But 
with this tribute to nature I dismissed my 
family, and even that good friend, from 
my mind ; going back to my lodging with 
a contentment which this glimpse of my 
former life wondrously augmented. 

Of Mr. D—— or of the wicked woman 
who had deceived me I was not likely to 
hear; but there was one, and he the only 
stranger who an/e Londinium had shown 
me kindness, whose name my pen was 
frequently called on to transcribe, and 
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whose fame was even in those days in all 
men’s mouths. With a thrill of pleasure 
I heard that my Lord Shrewsbury had 
been one of the seven who signed the 
famous invitation: then that the King had 
named him one of the two Secretaries of 
State ; and again, after two years, during 
which his doings filled more and more of 
the public ear—so that he stood for the 
government—that he had suddenly and 
mysteriously resigned all his offices and 
retired into the country. Later still, in the 
same year, in the sad days which followed 
the defeat of Beachy Head, when a 
French Fleet sailed the Channel, and in 
the King’s absence the most confident 
quailed, I heard that he had ridden post 
to Kensington to place his sword and 
purse at the Queen’s feet ; and, later still, 
1694, when three years of silence had 
obscured his memory, I heard with 
pleasure, and the world with surprise, 
that he had accepted his old office, and 
stood higher than ever in the King’s 
favour. 

The next year Queen Mary died. This, 
as it left only the King’s life between the 
Jacobites and a Restoration, increased as 
well their activity as the precautions of 
the government ; whose most difficult task 
lay in sifting the wheat from the chaff and 
discerning between the fictions of a crowd 
of false witnesses (who thronged the 
Secretary’s office and lived by this new 
trade) and the genuine disclosures of their 
own spies and informers. In the precari- 
ous position in which the government 
stood, ministers dared neglect nothing, 
nor even stand on scruples. In moments 
of alarm, therefore, it was no uncommon 
thing to close the gates and prosecute a 
house to house search for Jacobites ; the 
most notorious being seized and the ad- 
dresses of the less dangerous taken. One 
of these searches which surprised the city 
in the month of December, ’95, had for 
me results so important that I may make 
it the beginning of a consecutive narrative. 

I happened to be sitting in my attic 














In the doorway appeared three or four faces. 
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that evening over a little coal fire, putting 
into shape some Whig reflections on the 
Coinage Bill; our newsletter tending 
more and more to take the form of a 
pamphlet. A frugal supper, long post- 
poned, stood at my elbow, and the first I 
knew of the search that was afoot, a man 
without warning opened my door, which 
was on the latch, and thrust in his head. 

Naturally I rose in alarm; and we 
stared at one another by the light of my 
one candle. Only the intruder’s head 
and shoulders were in the room, but I 
could see that he wore bands and a cas- 
sock, and a great bird’s-nest wig, which 
overhung a beak-like nose and bright 
eyes. 

“Sir,” said he after a moment’s pause, 
during which the eyes leaving me glittered 
to every part of the room, “I see you are 
alone, and have a very handy curtain 
there.” 

I gasped, but to so strange an exordium 
had nothing to say. The stranger nodded 
at that as if satisfied, and slowly edging 
his body into the room, disclosed to my 
sight the tallest and most uncouth figure 
imaginable. A long face ending in a taper- 
ing chin added much to the grotesque 
ugliness of his aspect ; in spite of which 
his features wore a smirk of importance, 
and though he breathed quickly, like a 
man pressed and in haste, it was im- 
possible not to see that he was master of 
himself. 

And of me ; for when I went to ask 
him his meaning, he shot out his great 
under-lip at me, and showed me the long 
barrel of a horse-pistol that he carried 
under his cassock. I recoiled. 

“Good sir,” he said, with an ugly grin, 
“tis an argument I thought would have 
weight with you. To be short, I have 
to ask your hospitality. There is a search 
for Jacobites; at any moment the mes- 
sengers may be here. I live opposite to 
you and am a Nonjuring clergyman liable 
to suspicion; you are a friend to Mr. 
Timothy Brome, who is known to stand 


well with the government. I propose 
therefore to hide behind the curtain of your 
bed. Your room will not be searched, 
nor shall I be found if you play your part. 
If you fail to play it—then I shall be 
taken ; but you, my dear friend, will not 
see it.” 

He said the last words with another of 
his hideous grins, and tapped the barrel of 
his pistol with so much meaning that I felt 
the blood leave my cheeks. He took this 
for a proof of his prowess ; and nodding, 
as well content, he stood a moment in the 
middle of the floor, and listened with the 
tail of his eye on me. 

He had no reason to watch me, how- 
ever, forI was unarmed and cowed; nor 
had we stood many seconds before a 
noise of voices and weapons with the 
trampling of feet broke out on the stairs, 
and at once confirmed his story and 
proved the urgency of his need. Ap- 
parently he was aware of the course things 
would take and that the constables and 
messengers would first search the lower 
floors ; for, instead of betaking himself 
forthwith to his place of hiding—as 
seemed natural,—he looked cunningly 
round the chamber, and bade me sit 
down to my papers. “ Do you say at 
once that you are Mr. Brome’s writer,” 
he continued with an oath, “and mark 
me well, my man: betray me by a word 
or sign, and I strew your brains on the 
floor!” 

After that threat, and though he went 
then, and hid his hateful face—which 
already filled me with fear and repug- 
nance beyond words—behind the curtain, 
where between bed and wall there was a 
slender space, I had much ado to keep 
my seat and my self-control. In the 
silence which filled the room I could 
hear his breathing ; and I felt sure that 
the searchers must hear it also when they 
entered. Assured that the Sancrofts and 
Kens, and the honest but misguided folk 
who followed them, did not carry pistols, 
I gave no credit to his statement that h¢ 
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was a Nonjuring parson ; but deemed him 
some desperate highwayman or plotter, 
whose presence in my room, should he 
be discovered and should I by good-luck 
escape his malice, would land me at the 
best in Bridewell or the Marshalsea. By- 
and-bye the candle-wick grew long, and 
terrified at the ° 

prospect of 
being left in 
the dark with 
him, I went to 
snuff it. With 
a savage word 
he whispered 
me to let it be; 
after which I 
had no choice 
but to sit in 
fear and semi- 


darkness, _lis- 
tening to the 
banging of 


doors below, 
and the alter- 
nate rising 
and falling of 
voices, as the 
search partyen- 
tered or issued 
from the suc- 
cessive rooms. 

In my cham- 
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the cry, the mad struggle up and down 
the room, which would follow. 


So strong was this impression, that, 
though I had been waiting minutes when 
the summons came and a hand struck my 
door, I could not at once find voice to 
speak, 


The latch was up and the door 
half open 
when I cried 
“Enter!” and 
rose. 

In the door- 
way appeared 
three or four 
faces, a couple 
of lanthorns, 
held high, and 
a gleam of 
pikeheads. 
“Richard 
Price, servant 
to Mr. Brome, 
the news- 
writer,” cried 
one of the visi- 
tors, reading in 
a sonorous 
voice from a 
paper. 

“Well affect- 
ed,” answered 
a second— evi- 
dently the per- 


ber with its son in com- 
four white- mand. “Brome 
washed walls is a good man. 
and few sticks I know him. 
of furniture No one hidden 
there was only sae here ?” 

one place ‘*Damn your King William, and you too!" he cried. ‘“‘No!” I said, 
where a man with a loudness 


could stand and be unseen ; and that was 
behind the curtain. There, I thought, 


the most heedless messenger must search ; 
and as I listened to the steps ascending 
the last flight I was in an agony. I foresaw 
the moment when the constable would 
carelessly and perfunctorily draw the 
curtain—and then the flash, the report, 





and boldness that surprised me. 

“No lodger, my man?” 

“ None !” 

“ Right!” he answered. “ Good-night, 
and God save King William !” 

“ Amen !” quoth I ; and then, and not 
before, my knees began to shake. 

However, it no longer mattered, for 
2H 2 
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before I could believe that the danger 
was over they were gone and had closed 
the door ; and I caught a sniggering laugh 
behind the curtain. Still, they had gone 
no farther than the stairs; I heard them 
knock on the opposite door and troop 
in there, and I caught the tones of a 
woman’s voice, young and fresh, answer- 
ing them. But in a minute they came 
out again, apparently satisfied, and 
crowded downstairs ; whereon the man 
behind the curtain laughed again, and 
swaggering out, Bobadil-like, shook his 
fist with furious gestures after them. 

“Damn your King William, and you 
too!” he cried in ferocious triumph. 
“ One of these days God will squeeze him 
like the rotten orange he is ; and if God 
will not, I will! I, Robert Ferguson! 
Trot, for the set of pudding-headed 
blind-eyed moles that you are! Call 
yourselves constables! Bah! But as for 
you, my friend,” he continued, turning 
to me and throwing his pistol with a 
crash on the table, “you have more 
spunk than I thought you had, and spoke 
up like a gentleman of mettle. There is 
my hand on it!” 

My throat was so dry that I could not 
speak, but I gave him my hand. 

He gripped it and threw it from him 
with a boastful gesture, and stalking to 
the farther side of the room and back 
again, “There!” cried he. ‘Now you 
can say that you have touched hands with 
Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, the Fer- 


guson on whose head a thousand guineas 
have been set! Ferguson the Kingmaker, 
who defied three Kings and made three 
Kings and will yet make a fourth! Fire 
and furies ! do a set of boozing tipstaves 
think to take the man who outwitted 
Jeffreys and slipped through Kirke’s 
lambs ?” 

Hearing who he was, I stared at him 
in astonishment ; but in astonishment 
largely leavened with fear and hatred ; 
for I knew the reputation he enjoyed, 
and both what he had done, and of 
what he was suspected. That in all his 
adventures and intrigues he had borne a 
charmed life; that where Sidney and 
Russell, Argyle and Monmouth, Rum- 
bold and Ayloffe, had suffered on the 
scaffold, he had escaped scot-free, was 
one thing and certain; but that men 
accounted for this in strange ways was 
another scatcely less assured. While his 
friends maintained that he owed his im- 
munity to a singular skill in disguise, his 
enemies, and men who were only so far 
his enemies as they were the enemies of 
all that was most base in human nature, 
asserted that this had little to do with it, 
but went so far as to say that in all his 
plots, with Russell and with Monmouth, 
with Argyle and with Ayloffe, he had 
played booty, and played the traitor: 
and tempting men, and inviting men to 
the gibbet, had taken good care to go 
one step farther—and by betraying them 
to secure his own neck from peril! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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ARS DOMESTICA. 


BY BENNETT COLL, 


ANTIENT., 


s ILLUSTRATED BY 


3OU have how, my dear child, 
arrived at chapter twenty- 
three of the learned Blair’s 
Preceptor. 1 take it that 
you are well versed in the origin of 
the English nation and its past history. 
For the rest, you have learned what is 
necessary of agriculture, metallurgy, ar- 
chitecture, government and laws, the art 
of clothing, and, above all, the degrees of 
aristocracy and gentlehood. Repeat to 











JOSEPH SKELTON. 


me what other branches of education you 
have received.” 

“Dear mamma, to your careful and 
ever patient instruction I owe a know- 
ledge of astronomy (with Kepler, his laws), 
morals and religion, the science of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, vegetable and animated 
nature, chemistry, mathematics, optics and 
meteorology. Mythology you bid me re- 
serve for later years.” 

“’Tis well answered. Therefore, PLil- 


The Antient Way. ‘‘I have them all by rote, madam.’’ 




















ippa, your reward shall lie in a know- 
ledge of that science of heraldry, without 
which no gentlewoman’s education can 
possibly be complete.” 

“Will you pardon me, madam, if I 
confess that curiosity impelled me to peep 
into a page. or so of that most ravishing 
subject ?” 

“ At all times, Philippa, curiosity is a 
bane ‘of our sex; calling for discipline 
and correction. I will ask you to retire 
this evening after our dish of tea ; that is, 
two hours before your usual time.” 

“T am sufficiently rebuked, madam, by 
your anger. Punishment is naught by 
contrast.” 

“Nay, do not weep, my daughter. 
Rather let me examine you in respect te 
other matters. Your tambour-frame and 
spinning-wheel are sufficiently used. Re- 
late to me the chief contents of your still- 
room.” 

“ First, madam, such simples—balsams, 
electuaries and extracts, conserves, decoc- 
tions, collyria, confections—as are set 
forth in Doetor Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 
cine. Next, wines of cowslip, elderberry, 
raisin, ginger, and others. After these, 
such roots as comfrey, broom, gen- 
tian y 

“So far will serve. Further, forget not 
the duties of pickling, candying, and stor- 
age of herbs. I trust your daily devo- 
tional exercises are not omitted ?” 

“No, madam.” , 

“Nor the committing to memory of 
those principles of conduct which dis- 
tinguish the true gentlewoman from her 
counterfeit ?” 

“T have them all by rote, madam.” 

“T will now have you perform the cere- 
mony of introduction. You are seated, 
remember; your fan lies ready to your left 
hand. Now! ‘Philippa, I present to you 
Mr. Reginald Vansittart.’ . . . That 
is much better. The courtesy is still 
somewhat stiff, but it may pass. Now for 
a gentleman of advanced years, and of 
noble dignity. ‘I have the honour to 
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present to your Grace my daughter Phil- 
ippa.” . . . So! We will take the 
Minuet de la Cour this afternoon. You 
are dismissed.” 

“T must not forget, dear mamma, to 


acknowledge with gratitude your ever care- ‘ 


ful superintendence of my studies. I trust 
you may be able to report well of me to 
my honoured father,” 

“Ves, child. He would have thee goo.! 
and happy, and a credit to his house and 
name. Farge thee well.” 


MODERN. 

“ What have you got there, old lady ?” 

“Only a novel by the new realist, 
George ‘ 

“ Put it away this instant! Why, I shall 
have you reading the Sorrows of Barabbas 
next, and that I really could not allow.” 

“ But, Cordelia, what am I to read? I 
do think your own mother is old enough 
to——” 

**Not to choose for herself. No. You 
may read the Young Woman’s Companion 
or Female Instructor, which is, I believe, 
admirably adapted for your age. And I 
don’t forbid the Family Fireside, or any- 
thing in that way ; but realism is a science 
restricted to a favoured few.” 

“Oh, dear me! You have never been 
the same girl since you went to that 
wretched Girton. What with your latch- 
key, and your smoking-room, and your 
private friends of both sexes, and your 
bicycle, and—oh !—that very unbecom- 
ing costume, the house is simply turned 
topsy-turvy. Your poor father spends all 
his spare time at the club, and says 
(truthfully enough) that there certainly is 
no place like home—at least, he hopes 
so.” 

“ Have you done? Heaven knows I’ve 
had trouble enough in bringing you up 
properly. You don’t seem to understand 
that girls have their rights and privileges. 
Nowadays, we know a lot better how to 
manage things than our grandmothers did. 
By-the-bye, you may just run through my 
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wardrobe and make a list of what requires 
renewing.” 

“Very well, Cordelia.” 

“T don’t know that there’s anything 
else pressing. I’ve a good deal on my 
hands at present ; but you’re not good at 
things which interest me. Otherwise, you 
should give me a leg up.” 

“Oh! What a very improper phrase ! 
My dear Cordelia—really !” 

“What's the matter now? You should 
just hear the girls at the ‘Pi.’ They'd 
open your innocent old eyes, I'll take my 
Is there anything else, I 
wonder? ‘To-morrow, tennis; Wednes- 
day, billiard match with Tom Brett ; 
Thursday, golf all day ; Friday, I start for 
the Just look up my gun-case 
and cartridges. And that’s all, I think. 
Oh—my salmon-rod, of course, and the 
fly-book.” 

“ Won't 
things ?” 

“No; Harry Prout has everything else.” 


davy. 


moors. 


the — the other 


you want 





**Down to the ‘Pi’ for my morning’s nip." 


“You're going to stay at Mr. Prout’s? 
Why—he’s a young bachelor ! ” 


“Of course he is. D’you think I 
should ever dream of staying with his 


dad ?” 

“Well; I can’t understand such things.” 

“You're not expected to. Ah! now I 
remember. I’m having a few fellows to 
dinner to-night. Seven sharp. Covers 
for eight. ‘The ordinary menu will do. 
And now I’m off.” 

“Off? Where?” 

“T shall just run the bike down to the 
‘Pi’ for my morning’s nip, take up Tricksy 
and Violet, and rattle away to Freming- 
ton’s diggings. He’s got a sweepstakes 
on for the Leger. Run next week, you 
know. I’ve been rather badly hit up 
to now; but I think I shall pull this 
off.” 

“T wish you’d think more of your 
father’s ledger, and how much——” 

* Ah, that’s Aés look out. Ta, ta, and 
keen good.” 











THE MYSTERY OF MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 





BY FRED MILLER. 


WITH SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ger piping times of peace are usually 

considered those most in harmony 
with the arts which minister to our ease 
and leisure. Loud-voiced War, with her 
flaring garments, so emphatically occupies 
the stage, that an audience has no eyes for 
her retiring, peaceful sisters huddled in the 
wings. Yet we owe the most beautiful 
method of engraving, of which I am 
going to give a brief account, to two men 
who were soldiers first and artists only in 
their quieter moments. As Horace Wal- 
pole puts it, “ It is a trite observation that 











gunpowder was discovered by a monk, and 
printing by a soldier. It is an additional 
honour to the latter profession to have in- 
vented mezzotinto.” 

The story of the discovery of mezzotinito 
isa pretty one. Prince Rupert, “called 
also Prince Robert and Prince Xodéer, 
from riding roughshod over us,” as Car- 
lyle reminds us, was the third son of the 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine and Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of England, and was born 
at Prague in 1619. He was, therefore 
nephew to Charles L., in whose encounters 





**Moonlight.’’ After J. H. Snell. 
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with the Roundheads the Prince took an 
active part. It was during these momen- 
tous and troubled times that, being out 
early one morning, he observed a soldier 
employed in cleaning his musket from 
rust which the night. dews occasioned, 
and, on examining it, perceived something 
like a figure corroded on the barrel. This 
familiar circumstance set him wondering 
whether what he had seen produced by ac- 
cident could 
not be de- 
veloped and 
turned to ac- 
count by de- 
sign. The 
result of his 
musings and 
experintents 
was the dis- 
covery of a 
method of 
engraving to 
which an 
Italian 
messzotinto 
(middle - tint) 
given. 
This story is 
now discredi- 
ted, the dis- 
coverer of 
the process 
having 
Lieut.-Col. de 
Siegen, an 
officer in the 
service of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
who was born in Holland in 1609, and 
died in military service in 1680, and who 
communicated his discovery to Prince 
Rupert My impression is that the story 
about the soldier and the rusty musket 
contains an element of truth, for mezzo- 
tint is so dissimilar from other engraving 
processes that it must be looked upon in 
the light of a discovery, and not as a de- 
velopment of an already existing process. 
Line engraving, etching, and woodcutting, 


term 


was 


been 
** Imogon.”’ 


(Engraved by F. Miller. 





After W. Wontner. 
Published by Messrs. Henry Graves & Ca.) 
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which were the three forms of engraving 
then known, in no way suggest mezzotint, 
as we shall presently see; and, therefore, 
the rust on a gun-barrel might well have 
given the hint. This is Walpole’s account 
in his Anecdotes : ‘‘ The Prince, looking at 
a sentinel scraping and cleaning his fusil, 
rusted by the night dew, was struck with 
something like a figure eaten into the 
barrel, with innumerable little holes close 
together like 
friezed work 
on geld or 
silver, part of 
which the 
fellow had 
scraped away. 
Communicat- 
ing his idea 
to Wallerant 
Vaillant, a 
painter whom 
he maintain- 
ed, they made 
several ex- 
periments, 
and at last in- 
vented a steel 
roller, cut 
with tools to 
make teeth 
like a file or 
rasp, with 
projecting 
poiats, which 
effectually 
produced the 
black groumds ; those being scraped away 
and diminished at pleasure, left the grada- 
tions of light.” This happened after 
Charles I.’s catastrophe, while Rupert was 
in retirement at Brussels. 

Siegen’s first plate, a portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth, wife of his patron, dates from 
1642, and can be seen with his other 
plates in the print-room of the British 
Museum. Prince Rupert is certainly to 
be credited with having introduced mezzo- 
tint into England. 




















‘*Beata Beatrix.’’ After Rossetti. 
(Engraved by Fred Miller. Published by Robert Dunthorne.) 
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John Evelyn, the contemporary diarist 
with Pepys, was the first to write about 
this art. In his Sculptura, for 
which Prince Rupert engraved a Saracen’s 
head in mezzotint, known as the “little 
executioner ” (the Prince having engraved 
a large plate 24 ins. by 18 ins., of a similar 
subject and known as the “large execu- 
tioner ”), as an illustration, he says :—“ It 
would appear a paradox to discourse 
to you of a graving without a graver, 
burin, point, or aquafortis ; and yet this 
is performed without the assistance of 
either; that what gives our most perite 
and dexterous artists the greatest trouble, 
and is longest finishing (for such are 
the patches and deepest shadows in 
plates), should be here the least con- 
siderable, and the most expeditious ; 
that, on the contrary, the lights should in 
this be the most laborious, and yet per 
formed with the greatest facility.” The 
meaning of this will be clearer when I 
have described the process—which I 
will do forthwith. A perfectly flat and 
polished plate of copper or soft steel is 
rocked all over with a tool resembling a 
wide flat chisel, except that on the under 
side it is finely grooved with V-shaped 
grooves. By facing back the upper-side, 
as we do in the case of a chisel, you 
bring these V ridges up as a series of 
teeth which plough up the metal as the 
rocking tool is swung from side to side, 
at the same time travelling over the plate. 
The rocking tool is constantly sharpened 
(being given a circular instead of a square 
end), and is held upright with the handle 
resting against the palm of the hand. 
The rocking is done in rows, the width, 
or nearly so, of the tool, the rows just 
meeting, and the plate has to be gone 
over some sixty, seventy, or even eighty 
times, each “‘way” being at a slightly 
different angle or direction, which is 
regulated by a circular scale divided into 
degrees. The rocking of a plate, there- 


new 


fore, takes some days to accomplish, and 
is a most laborious undertaking. 


Prince 
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Rupert “laid his ground,” as this recking 
is termed, with a roller, a method soon 
discarded owing to its unce:tainty. 
Abraham Blooteling is credited with 
having first laid his grounds with the 
chisel I have just described. 

The ground, when laid, resembles a 
velvet pile, for the surface of the plate is 
so ploughed or roughened up as to 
present an uniform surface of burr, 
which, if inked over and printed from, 
yields a deep velvety black, “ that which 
gives,” as Evelyn says, “our artists the 
greatest trouble,” for in line engraving the 
blacks and darks are given by lines taken 
out more or less deep and placed close 
together. The design is now drawn upon 
or transferred to the rocked surface, and 
the engraver begins to scrape away this 
burr according as he requires to get 
lights in his plate, for the more the burr 
is scraped away the less tooth there is 
for the ink to catch into, and therefore 
the lighter will be the impression yielded 
by those parts scraped down. Where a 
pure light is required the burr must be 
wholly removed and the part burnished, 
so that when the plate is inked and wiped 
such burnished spaces wipe clean, and 
hence do not print. 

We see, therefore, that mezzotint is an 
opposite method to other forms of metal 
engraving, for you have your black given 
you to start with, and you have to scrape 
away your lights; in line engraving your 
plate is your white surface, and you have 
to cut or eat away all your tones. I say 
netal engraving, because in wood engrav- 
ing the surface of your block is your black, 
and the engraver cuts away all the whites, 
a fact I shall try to make clearer when 
I come to the question of copperplate 
printing. 

In ordinary letterpress printing, that 
which gives us the impression is in relief, 
and by passing inked rollers over the sur- 
face and squeezing down a sheet of paper 
we getareversed impression. This applies 
to the “cuts” or illustrations as well as 








**Lorna Doone.’’ After W. Wontner. 
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type, for if we ink over a flat block and 
place a piece of paper upon it with any- 
thing like pressure we get a black impres- 
sion the size and shape of the surface of 
the block. But if we cut away any portion 
of this block or take lines out of it, such 
lines or spaces, not receiving any ink, will 
come out white in the midst of black, and 
this makes good what I have just said, 
that a wood engraver takes out whites, 
the surface of the block giving him his 
black. 

But all kinds of engraving on metal 
require a much more elaborate method of 
printing, and a quite different press. Take 
an ordinary visiting-card, which is a simple 
form of line engraving. ‘The printer has 
to fill all the lines with a thick oily ink, 
and then carefully wipe off all the ink on 
the surface of the plate, and finally polish 
it with the palm of his hand and a little 
fine whitening. The plate is then laid upon 
a bed of steel, the card, which is in a limp 
moistened state, is placed upon the plate, 
thicknesses of blanket are then put over 
the card and the whole passed between 
steel rollers under great pressure, which 
drives the card into the engraved lines and 
sucks out the ink. What we really get if 
we examine the surface carefully is a cast 
of the plate upon our paper, and the 
beauty of all engravings depends upon 
this surface, which the pressure of the 
plate upon the paper gives it, being kept 
in its virgin state. 

Wecan spoil a print ina moment by rub- 
bing our thumb-nail over it, which crushes 
down the surface and irretrievably damages 
it. I take the visiting-card as a familiar 
instance of copperplate printing, but it is 
readily understood that the printing of an 
elaborate engraving requires hand skill and 
judgment, for a printer can ruin the best 
plate that was ever engraved. Anamateur 
printer would, in cleaning the surface of 
his plate, be liable to rub the ink out of 
the work. The art in printing 1s to bring 
out all the work that there 1s 1n the plate, 
from the most delicate tones to the richest 
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darks, and yet give brilliancy by wiping 
the lights clean. 

An engraved plate wears by the print- 
ing, and hence eatly impressions are 
eagerly sought after. In popular plates 
a most reprehensible custom has been 
adopted of having the plate, when it is 
worn, retouched, often by another engraver 
than the author of the plate. In some 
cases so little of the original work is left 
that it is quite a libel on the first engraver 
to give his name to these reworked im- 
pressions. 

Mezzotinting flourished in the last 
century, and was brought to its highest 
state of perfection in reproducing the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, 
and their contemporaries. The names of 
J. R. Smith, Val Green, Doughty, Ward, 
and many others come to one’s mind, for 
they produced magnificent plates, good 
impressions of which are now exceedingly 
valuable, thirty guineas for a proof being 
no uncommon price. Those who ~have 
access to the print room at the British 
Museum can see the finest collection in 
the world of prints of all kinds, particularly 
of mezzotints, for this style of engraving 
flourished on English soil, and the best 
plates ever scraped are the work of Eng- 
lishmen—Faber, McArdel, and Earlom, 
to mention three of the earlier men. 
Of all methods of engraving, mezzotint 
is most akin to painting, for the most 
subtle tones can be rendered by it, and 
both brilliancy and depth obtained by 
judicious scraping. Mezzotints were 
always done on copper until the early part 
of this century, when an engraver, Thos. 
Lupton, tried soft steel in order to make a 
plate yield a larger number of copies than 
could be got from a copper plate ; but 
since the discovery of steel-facing, by 
means of a battery, which deposits a very 
thin film of steel uniformly over the en- 
graved surface (like silver in electro- 
plating), the copper wears better and gives 
a far larger number of good impressions 
than would otherwise be the case. This 








**Pan and Psyche.’’ After Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. 
(Engraved by Charles Campbell. Published by Robert Dunthorne.) 
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steel-facing in no particular alters the 
quality of the plate. 

I hope I shall be excused in referring 
to-my own-experiences as-a. mezzotint en- 
graver, but I do so that I may say a few 
words about a man to whom I was greatly 
indebted—the engraver of “ Pan and 
Psyche,” reproduced by permission of Mr. 
Dunthorne. I first took up etching now 
some ten years since, acquiring the 
technique from Hamerton’s Handbook. 
As I did very little original work, but 
started reproducing pictures in this 
medium, I soon found that I could not 
get the quality of the painting by biting 
in a series of lines of varying depths. I 
saw in the office of an architect acquaint- 
ance a plate of the “Birth of Venus” 
scraped by a Charles Campbell, after 
Burne-Jones’ picture, which had a quality 
about it that I saw in no other method of 
engraving. ‘There was a softness, a depth, 
a variety of tone and a delicacy of work- 
manship which captivated me, and I 


sought an introduction to the engraver, 


which was given me. Campbell was 
living at Sevenoaks, and, having ascer- 
tained when it would be convenient for 
him to see me, I went down one Saturday 
afternoon early in the year (this was in 
1886). I felt very diffident about thrust- 
ing myself upon a stranger in this way, 
and when I knocked at the door I 
remember I almost wished that I hadn’t 
come. A delicate, fair man, about 32, 
wearing spectacles, came to the door and 
asked me in, but his manner appeared 
somewhat cold and impersonal, and even 
his voice lacked, I thought, a reassuring 
timbre. 

Such was my first meeting with Charles 
Campbell, and after I got inside the 
studio and stood near by his engraving- 
table and furtively watched him scraping 
a large plate of “The Annunciation,” 
also after Burne-Jones, I felt so ill at ease 
as to wish the interview ended. It is 
difficult to talk to a stranger when he is 
busy at his work, and it was not until a 
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handsome woman came into the studio 
as the light was waning, bringing tea with 
her, that the chill I experienced, owing, I 
suspect, wholly- to my self-consciousness, 
gave way. Instead of my leaving soon 
after, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell—for the 
bearer of the tea-things was the artists’ 
wife—asked me to stay to dinner, and 
finally, when Campbell saw me off by 
train, he invited, even urged me, to come 
down the following Saturday and stay for 
a while as a guest in his house, and learn 
to rock and scrape a plate under his 
direction. It seemed so munificent an 
offer that I was loth to accept it, but as 
the train moved out of the station Camp- 
bell spoke in a way that decided me to 
accept this unique chance of learning the 
mysterious art, for I found no clue to the 
process by the most diligent examination 
of mezzotint engravings. I went down 
the following Saturday with a small bag- 
ful of habiliments, and spent the after- 
noon watching Campbell at work on his 
large plate, which was to be his magnum 
opus, and which he was sticking very close 
to in order to get it finished by May. 

That day’s work was the last Campbell 
ever did. 

After dinner we went for a long walk 
through Knowle Park by moonlight, and 
the next day my host stayed in bed until 
the mid-day meal, complaining that the 
walk had been too much for him. I 
stayed for a week, and during that time 
rocked and scraped a small landscape 
under Campbell’s direction, but he him- 
self said he would take a rest from his 
own work, though he came down at in- 
‘ervals to direct my efforts. This was all 
the tuition I ever had in mezzotinting. 
My intercourse with the engraver during 
that time was free and unrestrained, 
and I was allowed to see what manner 
of man Campbell was, but as he did 
not appear to get better he decided 
to try a change at the sea; so I left, 
though he pressed me to stay longer. 
He had, I believe, been brought up 














‘“*A Bacchante."’ After Reynolds. 
(Engraved by Fred Miller, Published by Robert Dunthorne.) 
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to his father’s calling of surveyor, but, 
finding the work uncongenial, had finally 
decided to take up painting, and to that 
end had gone to Oxford to study under 
Ruskin in the Slade school there. He 
told me that reading Ruskin for the first 
time was like letting sunlight into a 
darkened room, and I gathered from 
scraps of talk that Campbell had been 
trammelled in his youth by some narrow, 
gloomy sectarianism, which, while it held 
sway over him, kept all his natural forces 
in check, and his first acquaintance with 
Ruskin’s writings had revealed to him a 
world which he had been taught it was his 
duty to shut his eyes to. 

I fancy that Campbell had passed 
through a period of great anxiety and 
known that “eternal want of pence” 
which is the sore trial of artists’ lives, 
and that he had taken up mezzotinting 
to assure himself a livelihood, especially 
when he had married, some three years 
or so before I knew him. 

The saddest thing remains to be told. 
Some three or four weeks later Mrs. Camp- 
bell wrote asking me to come down and 
see the master. I found him the colour of 
newly-hewn marble lying back in a chair 
before the fire as helpless as a child, lost 
to all that had so recently occupied his 
energy, and stone deaf! I shall never 
forget the sensation of having to write 
on slips of paper my trivial remarks, and 
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pass them to him to read. As I listened 
to his “silent” voice, his mind was en- 
tirely occupied in the past; he made no 
reference to his work or the plate he had 
kept all too close at. I went down into the 
cold studio, unused since I left, and waxed 
over the plate he had been working at on 
that memorable day (for being on steel it 
was liable to rust if unprotected), and to 
this day it remains as Campbell left it on 
that second Saturday afternoon I went 
down to see him. 

Three weeks later he was dead, a 
victim to hard work and close applica- 
tion which had brought on pernicious 
anzmia. 

At his sale I bought some of his tools 
and scrapers, and a very ingenious engrav- 
ing-table which he designed and had made, 
and which I have used ever since. 

His widow, with her two young children, 
went to Australia, where she died some 
year or two after. 

Campbell’s plates are “The Birth of 
Venus,” “ Pan and Psyche,” Portrait of 
Watts after the painter’s own picture, and 
the unfinished plate, all published by Mr. 
Dunthorne, of the Rembrandt Head, 
Vigo Street, by whose permission four of 
the plates accompanying this article are 
reproduced. 

Messrs. H. Graves & Co., of Pall Mall, 
have kindly allowed me to reproduce 
“Imogen,” which I engraved for them. 
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LL day long the cashier 
at Merchiston and 
Gore’s had been 
busy, and when at 
a quarter to six he 
wiped his pen upon 
the inside of his office 

coat it was with the consciousness that he 

could enter upon his holidays with an easy 
mind. Absolutely nothing remained to be 
done. When Mr. Marsh was ready to leave 
the other clerks descended from their 
stools to wish him good-bye, although 
there was not one of them that had any 
real claim to hisacquaintance. They had 











worked, some of them for half a lifetime, 
in the same room with him, that was all. 
Most of the older clerks, at some time or 
other, had tried to establish more intimate 
relations, but never with any success, 
“ Because there is absolutely nothing in 
him to know,” they would exclaim after a 


failure. ‘The cashier, they said, was just 
a cheap double-entry engine, capable of 
running up and down the columns of a 
ledger and of nothing in the world be- 
side. They affected to wonder at his 
ability to walk home. In the advent of 
holidays, to such a man there was an 
element of tragedy. A whole fortnight 
must elapse before his machinery could be 
re-started, 

“He won’t sleep all the time, will he?” 
whispered a junior, and indeed it was not 
easy in any other way to account for the 
disposal of his time. It was understood 
that he was not going out of town. 

* Well, good-bye, Marsh, it won’t be 
long before we see you back again,” said 
the manager optimistically. When the 


door closed behind the holiday-maker 
there was a general sigh of relief. 

“TI wonder now,” said the manager, 
“what makes Marsh so keen always on 
taking the first fortnight in May?” 

Meanwhile the object of all this pity 
was directing his steps towards a neigh- 
bouring tea-shop. “I'll have jam to- 
night, Mary,” he said to the little waitress. 
The girl was back in a minute arranging 
a pot of tea, a large scone and butter, and 
a saucer of jam on the table in front of 
him. The proprietress corrected her 
dispositions. 

“IT hope, Mr. Marsh, they look after you 
properly,” she said, when there had been 
given to the arrangements the right 
appetising touch. 

“ Thank you, Miss Coulter, I think they 
know my tastes pretty well.” 

“They ought to by this time, I am sure. 
I am afraid we shan’t be seeing so much 
of you during the next month ?” 

“For a week or two I shall be pretty 
busy,” said the cashier. “ After the next 
fortnight I shall take things more easily,” 
he added, thinking of his return to work. 

“ T used your ticket for the Evangelical 
Alliance Meeting,” the proprietress said 
when her customer had got under way. 
“T took Mary, here. It was a great treat 
for her. We saw you come upon the 
platform, you took a seat just to the 
Chairman’s left.” 

Mr. Marsh nodded. ‘‘I was the third 
from the chair. The two between the 
Earl and myself were Dr. Silas Longmore 
and the Rev. Jasper Wright. <A grand 
speech the Earl’s, didn’t you think ?” 


Miss Coulter pursed up her lips. “It 
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‘was too long,” she said. “If it had been 
a quarter of an hour shorter we might per- 
haps have heard you.” 

“‘T shouldn’t have spoken in any case. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t speak at all 
now—at night.” 

A cloud had settled on the woman’s 
face, but it passed at the qualification. 

“You must let me know some day 
when you are speaking; I dare say I could 
manage to run up.” 

Mr. Marsh turned the subject—rather 
abruptly. The claims of business shortly 
afterwards called Miss Coulter back to the 
counter, but her eyes kept straying to the 
little table and the large, shaggy-headed 
man. She was a queer bundle of enthu- 
siasms, this soft-spoken, eager-eyed little 
woman. Her day-dreams were of the 
mission-field, and her regrets that there 
was no one in her own circle with whom 
she could discuss them. It was an event 
to meet a fellow-private in the army in 
which she had enlisted. Was it strange 
that she should worship this customer 
who seemed to be leading the van? 
Her first acquaintance with Mr. Marsh 
had been under circumstances certainly 
not calculated to minimise his importance. 
The occasion was a monster gathering 
when several religious sects not accus- 
tomed to fraternise had combined in fur- 
therance of a semi-political end. The 
mutual politeness of the speakers was a 
thing pleasant to see. As minister after 
minister arose and protested that he had 
no objection to the continued existence of 
the minister next to him, public enthusiasm 
at their magnanimity was raised to a high 
pitch. A colonial bishop filled the chair, 
and discharged its duties admirably, in 
spite of a tendency his eyes showed to 
wander from_the speakers and fasten upon 
a large-headed man who stood in the 
middle gangway. The Chairman’s atten- 
tion had been attracted by the stranger’s 
head, huge and leonine, with matted locks 
(the cashier’s head had grown white with 
younger men stepping over it) that hung 
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down almost like ringlets over his cheeks. 
“TI wonder,” thought the bishop, “ of 
what sect that man isaleader?” That the 
unknown was a minister of commanding 
position in some denomination did not 
seem open to question. Then a happy 
inspiration came. ‘The bishop stood up 
and courteously motioned the stranger to 
a seat beside the chair. Men and women 
clapped and waved handkerchiefs while 
the cashier was being hauled on to the 
platform, each believing that he was 
thereby showing sympathy with that por- 
tion of the audience (evidently a con- 
siderable one) that acknowledged the 
guidance of this man. The day after this 
triumph Mr. Marsh paid his first visit to 
the tea-shop, and Miss Coulter became 
hisslave. Of course the episode was un- 
usual (ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
Mr. Marsh was on the platform to start 
with), but the proprietress had often sub- 
sequently seen him at public meetings, 
and the original impression had been only 
strengthened. Mr. Marsh’s waking life 
(his mechanical office duties were dis- 
charged in a state of semi-trance) had 
been devoted to sitting upon religious 
platforms. To the support of evangelical 
chairs he had given his best energies for 
more years than he cared to reckon. 
It was not a career that he had ever se- 
lected consciously. Rather did he drift 
on to platforms in obedience to some irre- 
sistible natural law. He had only to 
show himself in the body of a hall for some 
steward to come up and apologise to him. 
Then he would be conducted by winding 
and mysterious passages to some vestry 
or committee-room, from which he 
would emerge a few minutes later in im- 
mediate attendance upon the Chairman, 
and followed by a whole string of re- 
ligious notables. His step, as he moved 
towards his seat, was confident and 
buoyant. It was a dull house that could 
witness the spectacle without breaking 
into applause. The strange thing is that 
though his position was conceded under 
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a misapprehension, it was always more 
than justified in the event. Few have 
carried the art of public listening so far. 
In his time Mr, Marsh had heard a 
thousand arguments, but there had not 
been one he had failed to follow, or one 
by which he had not been convinced, a 
result rather to be attributed to diligent 
attention than to any unusual powers of 
mind. From the start of a meeting until 
its close he was upon the gu vive. This 
enabled him often to be the first to see 
the point towards which a speaker was 
driving, when he would nod emphatically, 
and continue until it had been reached, 
trotting, as it were, beside the oratorical 
vehicle in the run home. Knowing that 
an ounce of encouragement at the begin- 
ning of a speech is worth a pound later 
on, he never made the common mistake 
of warming gradually. He slapped the 
platform rail delightedly at the opening 
pleasantry ; the introductory sentences 
were punctuated with his “hear, hears.” 
An untried speaker in the first terrible 
five minutes of an Axminster Hall proba- 
tion would cling to Mr. Marsh with the 
tenacious grasp of a drowning man. The 
difficulty was when the speaker had found 
his feet to loose his hold and address 
someone else. After saying a good thing 
the temptation to turn round and see 
how the enthusiast took it was very strong. 
A whim of the cashier’s had averted many 
a failure. Knowing not a soul in the 
hall it was his humour to sprinkle the 
platform with imaginary friends, to whom, 
from time to time, he would communi- 
cate his delight at the proceedings by ex- 
pressive pantomime. It had happened 
occasionally that the gestures, intended 
for no one in particular, had been appro- 
priated and returned. Thence had sprung 
up an intimacy that time could only 
deepen and mellow. When the friend 
was a one-meeting man, Mr. Marsh went 
away and forgot his existence until the 
corresponding gathering a twelvemonth 


afterwards. Then on stepping on to the 
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platform. the whole thing sprang to life 
again, The cashier's eye sought his 
friend, and found him, ten to one, in the 
old seat. The mutual pleasure at these 
reunions was as genuine as it was inex- 
plicable. With some of these kindred 
souls Mr. Marsh had even exchanged 
words; generally to the effect that the 
speaking might have been improved. 
“Good, but not quite worthy of the 
meeting,” was a favourite judgment. It 
would have surprised Mr. Marsh had any- 
one taxed him with insincerity ; though it 
is not easy to see how the charge could 
have been met. He possessed, it is true, 
a quantity of surface emotion capable of 
running very quickly away, so that a few 
minutes was sufficient to account for a 
complete change of mood ; but his ges- 
tures frequently were not truthful at the 
moment when they were made. He in- 
tentionally created the impression that he 
was swept off his feet by the magnificence 
of the oratory, whereas neither then nor 
at any time was he moved by oratory at 
all. This is proved by his behaviour on 
Sundays. He attended, on account of 
its nearness to his lodgings, the Round 
Chapel, Hackney, whose destinies at that 
time were presided over by the most 
eloquent Congregationalist in London, 
and experienced great difficulty in keep- 
ing awake. The real man came to life in 
the hymns. With head thrown back and 
hand waving to some imaginary time (it 
was of set purpose that he began every 
line a half-beat too soon—a recognised 
platform trick) Mr. Marsh sang until he 
could feel the whole congregation lift 
under him. This was his real passion— 
the feeling of en masse, the sense of hun- 
dreds marching shoulder to shoulder 
towards a common goal, and the con- 
sciousness that he was in some degree 
directing them. The cashier lived by 
himself—his work was that of a subordi- 
nate, and this was his recreation. He 
was an enthusiast for enthusiasm. A 
huge gathering affected him like alcohol. 











His face flushed, his eye glistened, the 
blood seemed to burn and dance in his 
veins. At times his craving for this form 
of excitement was quite painful. To-night 
was not one of them, for though he 
started away from the tea-shop briskly 
enough, his pace slackened as he ap- 
proached his goal. 

He was conscious of a change of feeling 
towards the evening’s programme. He 
pictured the self-complacency of the 
reverend speakers with something like 
aversion. It was a new experience, this 
stumbling at other men’s success. It had 
come, he recollected, when his mind had 
been occupied with something quite 
different—Miss Coulter’s interest in him, 
which must lead her, sooner or later, to 
discover the truth. It occurred to him 
that if this feeling continued his holidays 
would not be a success. His fears on 
this head were dissipated the moment he 
stepped on to Axminster Hall platform. 
The bank of upturned faces affected him 
as heretofore, and if at the beginning of 
the meeting his enthusiasm was a shade 
more consciously artificial than usual, 
the response it evoked reacted upon him, 
and in the end he came away with an 
emotional glow that survived the sub- 
sequent tedious journey home. Mr. 
Marsh let himself in with a latchkey, 
turned up the gas in his sitting-room, and 
sat down with some gusto to the meal 
he found laid for him. It was not very 
inviting fare, a remnant of foreign cheddar 
in the beeswax stage (new, it had re- 
sembled soap) and a pint of milk; but 
his tea had been slight, and the public 
man in him still triumphed. He ate 
as though to give an appetite to others. 
After supper he fell to making an ex- 
amination of the room, from the point 
of view of a feminine hero-worshipper. 
There was not very much to fasten upon, 
nearly every object in the room being 
the property of the landlady ; indeed, it 
was quite remarkable that a man should 
have occupied a room so long and im- 
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pressed himself upon it so faintly. A 
pile of missionary magazines and a 
student’s Bible seemed to promise well, 
but on looking at the Bible a second 
time Mr. Marsh noticed that it was 
covered by a thin layer of dust. 

Of his overnight depression there was 
no trace when the cashier awoke the 
following morning. His holidays had 
begun, and he sprang out of bed to 
welcome them with the alacrity of a 
schoolboy. “A fortnight!” “A fort- 
night!” rang in his ears all the while he 
was dressing. The absence of breakfast 
preparations in the sitting- room made 
him rub his hands. “ For the next week 
or two don’t lay breakfast unless I have 
told you the day before,” he said to 
the charwoman who looked after him. 
“Most mornings I shall be attending 
public breakfasts.” 

“ Really, now,” said the charwoman, 
encouragingly, the arrangement meeting 
with her cordial approbation. Mr. Marsh 
did not waste more time talking to her, 
and before the hour when he was 
ordinarily due at the office, was on the 
premises of the Foreign and Colonial 
Missionary Society, seated in front of 
a smoking dish of kidneys and bacon, 
at the table reserved for speakers and 
members of the Committee. 

“ Are you going to hear our President's 
address?” asked a prosperous-looking 
man of Mr. Marsh, when the breakfast 
and the speeches following had come to 
an end. The cashier knew the stranger 
by repute as a north-country ironmaster 
and princely supporter of the Con- 
gregational cause. “If you are, sir, 
perhaps we might walk down together.” 

“ T shall be delighted,” replied our hero, 
although the function had not figured on 
his programme, for during this fortnight 
he was as anxious to cultivate acquaint- 
ances as at other times to shake them 
off. For the time being he was on the 
level of men of independent means. 
Deep in conversation, he walked down 
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Walked down Fleet Street with the ironmaster arm-in-arm. 
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Fleet Street with the ironmaster arm-in- 
arm. It pleased the cashier to reflect 
that he and his friend between them 
could have bought up a firm like 
Merchiston’s a dozen times. 

Mr. Marsh spent the afternoon on a 
seat in the Embankment Gardens. It 
was delightfully warm, and for a while he 
sat saturated with the sheer pleasure of 
being alive. Then with a sigh he drew 
from his pocket a memorandum book and 
began to jot down the salient feature of 
the day’s meetings. This done he turned 
over several leaves, and, having headed a 
page “ Notes for Sermon to be delivered at 
the Chapel on the 2oth May,” busied 
hunself with the divisions of an imaginary 
discourse. This was his way of supplying 
the right background to his pleasure, of 
enabling his thoughts to travel forward 
without unpleasant jars. Instead of re- 


turning to drudgery he saw himself at the 
end of a fortnight going back to a country 
pastorate, set up in health, and bursting 


with fresh ideas. The “ Bird’s-eye View 
of the May Meetings” was to be read at 
the first week-night service after his return. 
It was astonishing how much he got 
through. Looking at everything with a 
preacher’s eye, he found suggestions and 
illustrations everywhere. By the time the 
fortnight was run out the book would be 
nearly filled. It was always burned the 
morning he went back to the office. 

Mr. Marsh went away and had tea when 
it grew chilly in the gardens, and after- 
wards spent an hour very profitably star- 
ing at the Strand shops. His countryfied 
wonder at everything was a pleasure to 
witness. He and a colonial bishop stood 
cide by side for ten minutes absorbed in 
a patent filter. A gold fish swimming 
round a waterproof boot nearly made him 
late for his evening engagement at Ax- 
minster Hall. Rock-cakes and coffee in 
the committee-room at the conclusion of 
the public meeting was the last item on 
his day’s programme. 

The other days passed in similar fashion. 
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The ministerial fiction was maintained, 
and if this fortnight was less completely 
successful than some previous vacations, 
increased thought about the future was 
not responsible for the difference. Mr. 
Marsh never gave the office a thought. 
It was the loneliness of his position, not 
its precariousness, that was the trouble. 
This was so much the case that even his 
meeting Miss Coulter in the Strand the 
very last morning of freedom did not turn 
his thoughts to the hated counting-house. 
His pleasure at the rencontre was un- 
alloyed. 

“T’ve taken a morning off to go to the 
waifs and strays,” Miss Coulter began ; 
“there was very little doing in the shop.” 

“Please don’t apologise,” said Mr. 
Marsh; “if you only knew what a treat 
it is for me to meet a friend!” 

“But you have hundreds—scores, at 
every meeting. I have seen you recog- 
nising them.” 

“ Yes, but not friends that I can speak 
to—intimately,” he added, reading his 
companion’s mystification. 

Miss Coulter reddened with pleasure. 
“T didn’t think you felt like that about 
me. I was almost afraid that you resented 
my interest in you. When I showed any, 
you were always so quick to turn the 
conversation. There you go again,” she 
cried, as her companion started off on the 
Conversion of the Jews. They laughed 
heartily together—they had become capital 
friends, Mr. Marsh admitting the justice 
of the charge. 

Both were sorry when Axminster Hall 
was reached, and both said so. 

“If it comes to that,” said the cashier, 
“there is nothing to compel us to go in. 
It is a mere stroll from here to the 
Embankment Gardens. It’s just the 
morning for basking there. Think what 
a number of topics there are we might 
discuss.” 

Miss Coulter urged one or two objec: 
tions, rather tentatively (the meeting’s 
chief attraction to her had been the chance 
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of Mr. Marsh’s figuring among the 
speakers), which were speedily overruled. 

“Tell me about the meetings, please,” 
said Miss Coulter, when the two had 
reached the gardens and found an empty 
bench. 

“The annual breakfast of the Foreign 
and Colonial Missionary Society,” began 
the cashier, quoting from his notes, “was 
a gathering which no one who had the 
good fortune to witness is ever likely to 
forget.” 

His companion sat back with a sigh of 
pleasure. 

In all his air-castles Mr. Marsh had pro- 
vided no such audience for his “ Bird’s- 
eye View” as this. 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Miss Coulter, a 
second after he had finished. “I shall 
never again doubt it’s all being true.” 

“ I think I know what you mean,” said 
Mr. Marsh. ‘None of your friends care 
for these sort of things. Sometimes when 
you are amongst them it seems almost as 
if Axminster Hall and what it represents 
must be an hallucination of your own.” 

“ That’s it, and that’s why I was always 
so glad to see you enter the shop.” 

“My father used to have the same feel- 
ing,” said the cashier. ‘“‘ He kept a small 
shop in the Borough, and I fancy must 
always have had a pretty hard struggle. He 
attended one May Meeting every year, the 
meeting we are going to to-night, and I 
must have accompanied him almost from 
the time when I could walk. ‘It’s all 
real,’ he used to say as we came out. 
‘There are people who are fighting for 
something better than their own mouths.’ 
He was convinced that all the people on 
the platform were particularly good men. 
It was his great ambition that I should 
grow up and become one of them.” 

“T see ; and he stinted himself to give 
you the education that has fitted you for 
your present position.” 

“IT don’t think he ever worried very 
much about education,” said the cashier. 
“ He died when I was fourteen, and I had 
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My writing got me 


” 


to forage for myself. 
into a counting-house and 

“You came to the front in spite of 
everything. How splendid !, How proud 
your father would be if he could see you 
to-day—honoured in every— ” 

“ Please stop.” 

“ Forgive me,” said Miss Coulter, “ if I 
have clumsily opened an old wound.” 

Mr. Marsh tried to reassure her, but 
she could see that a cloud had fallen on 
his spirits. She took her leave soon after- 
wards. “I shall think of you to-night,” 
she said. “ When I sit in Axminster. Hall 
I shall see the tradesman and his little 
boy.” 

“*T wonder,” said Mr. Marsh, when left 
alone, “ who is actually the meanest fraud 
living? Heand I ought to be friends.” 


His meditations were interrupted by a 
deferential stranger, who had taken a seat 
on the same bench. 

“An inspiring meeting, this morning, 
sir,” said the newcomer. 

“‘Confound the meetings !” was on Mr. 


Marsh’s tongue, but he managed to utter 
something more conventional. His lack 
of warmth, though, was noticeable. 

“I dare say meetings are not such a treat 
to you, sir, as they are to me. More, no 
doubt, in your own line of business ? ” 

“T am not a platform speaker, if that 
is what you mean,” said Mr. Marsh. “I 
regret that I have business elsewhere.” 

The stranger apologised for having 
interrupted the torrent of a minister's 
thoughts. 

“ T was just on the point of moving when 
you came up,” said Mr. Marsh. “ As for 
my thoughts, they are of no more impor- 
tance than those of any other city clerk.” 

“ And to think,” he reflected, as he 
emerged into the Strand, “that yester- 
day an episode like that would have 
given me pleasure. What a_ holiday! 
What a holiday!” Coming to a res- 
taurant he stepped in. “I: suppose, 
whatever happens, a man must eat,” 
he said, lifelessly. It was impossible to 
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**Tell me about the meetings, please,’’ said Miss Coulter, 
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take much interest in the sustaining of 
such a personality. After dinner he 
was more disposed to defend himself. 
Was it his fault if a lady insisted upon 
placing him on a pedestal? He had 
been a little weak, perhaps, at the begin- 
ing of the acquaintance, a little gentle 
with Miss Coulter’s cherished delusions, 
and afterwards it had been too late to set 
her right. As for the charge of having 
defrauded the societies, he treated it with 
derision. Such services as his were not 
overpaid-even by a rock-cake and a cup 
of coffee. Looked at fairly, he had de- 
voted his life to multiplying enjoyment, 
their enjoyment of themselves in the 
case of the speakers, the enjoyment of 
the meeting in that of the less fortunate- 
“ Name a single individual my behaviour 
has injured,” he demanded, indignant 
now at his pre-prandial injustice. 
“Yourself!” said conscience, starting 


up unexpectedly, and finishing the cam. 
paign at a blow. 


“What a fool I have been! What a 
snobbish idiotic fool!” ‘The poor man 
mooned up and down the Strand trying to 
understand how it had all come about. 
He had been a dreamer, that’s how it had 
begun, and his morbid dread of anyone 
discovering his circumstances had sprung 
from the knowledge that his subordinate 
position was due to his own lack of 
energy. He would have no friend in 
whose eyes he could read the humiliating 
truth about himself. For this reason he 
had kept his colleagues at arm’s length, 
never opening his lips except on some 
point of book-keeping, and reserved all 
his geniality for a public he Could deceive. 
He had deliberately shut the door on 
all kindly human intercourse, and had 
awakened, after twenty years of dreams, to 
find himself starving and alone. There 
was not a door in all London where he 
could knock and find a welcome. “I'll 
sacrifice no more to this tomfoolery,” he 
said. “I will see Miss Coulter to-night, 
and tell her everything, and then, whether 
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she forgives me or not, start my life afresh. 
After all I am still on the right side of 
sixty.” The cashier’s white locks had 
told more falsehoods than one. 

Mr. Marsh had a cup of tea, pulled 
himself together, and walked towards the 
City. He met Miss Coulter in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. “I am afraid,” she said, 
“that I shall get there ridiculously early.” 

“There is something I have to tell 
you,” said Mr. Marsh, plunging into his 
confession, which more than occupied 
the spare time. Reaching Axminster 
Hall, it was only by a great stroke of 
good fortune that they were able to 
secure seats, and those at the very 
hack. They had barely sat down when 
an outburst of clapping announced that 
the great people had left the committee- 
room and were filing on to the platform. 
Miss Coulter watched them with clouded 
eyes. The thought of. the man beside 
her, his brief holiday over, his life wasted, 
his occupation gone, filled her with pity, 
and swept the last trace of resentment 
from her heart. When everyone stood 
up for the hymn, her hand sought the 
cashier’s, pressed it forgivingly, went on 
to express something she had meant to 
keep concealed, and then lay helpless in 
a grip that brought the blood tingling 
beneath her nails. Crash out, organ! 
and drown the beating of these two 
hearts! Sing everybody! ye official 
persons who anticipate each line’s start, 
and ye patient masses who protract its 
close, for this isan anthem of love. Two 
lonely hearts have rushed together and 
stand defying time and accident to pluck 
them asunder. 

“ And you don’t mind having dropped 
out of public life ?” the lady whispered. 

Mr. Marsh made a motion with his free 
hand as of pushing something away. 

“And that to-morrow you return to 
work ?” but this expression was chal- 
lenged. 

“* Not return to work,” he said. 
morrow I degin work.” 


“ To- 
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** You know it is very naughty to tell lies, Ethel. People who do so don’t go to Heaven.” 
Ethel (after a pause).—‘* Won't it be lonely in Heaven, mother, with only George Washington ? r 
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The Stables, 


Broomhill. 


SIR DAVID SALOMONS AND THE 
MOTOR QUESTION. 


BY ISABEL 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOS BY 


OVE of science for its own 
sweet sake is a distinctive 
feature in Sir David Salo- 
mons’ character, and _ this 

devotion has borne very happy results. 

His electrical experiments, to mention one 

instance only out of marty, have greatly 

benefited the public, and a- work on 

Electric Lighting Installation and Manage- 

ment of Accumulators originally published 

in pamphlet form has now expanded into 

a book of three volumes, has reached its 

seventh edition, and is adopted as a text- 

book in some of the American Univer- 
sities. In his magnificent workshop at 

Broomhill innumerable varieties of electric 

engines are to be seen. When the family 

is in residence the lofty tower of the now 
disused astronomical observatory is bril- 
liantly illuminated by means of this power 
which, superseding the quite out-of-date 
and antiquated Brownie, churns the 
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butter for the dairymaid and works the 
sewing machine for the mistress, at one 
and the same time chronicling the billiard 
score for the master, and playing the piano, 
tambourine, and drum for the pleasure of 
the admirer of sweet sounds. Notwith- 
standing his love of science and the 
absorbing occupation of perfecting the 
many mechanical inventions his genius 
evolves, Sir David is ever ready to sacri- 
fice on behalf of the public his time, his 
tastes, and his money, and he has un- 
obtrusively rendered many valuable and 
important services to his fellow - men. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the 
effective way in which he safeguarded the 
public interest when the question of 
electric lighting came to the front. He 
not only prevented company promoters 
from turning the matter to their own 
advantage, but he also succeeded in fram- 
ing the Bill upon this subject, which 
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ultimately became law, in such a manner 
that no check was in any way laid upon 
the prosperity of the new industry. 

Sir David Salomons has always taken the 
greatest interest in the question of motors 
for road traffic, and as long ago as 1874 
he rode a tricycle propelled by electricity. 
He has thoroughly tested every engine 
that has been 
made for pro- 
pelling car- 
riages, and, un- 
der these cir- 
cumstances, it 
may well be 
somewhat a 
matter of sur- 
prise that his 
name should 
have been so 
conspicuously 
absent from the 
list of those 
who attended 
the inaugural 
breakfast which 
took place at 
the Metropole 
prior to the 
motor-car run 
to Brighton on 
November the 
14th. Thereby 
hangs a tale. 
It is known 
to all well-in- 
formed folks, 
amongst whom the intelligent tribe of 
Idlers must assuredly be reckoned, that 
the very first exhibition of self-propelled 
carriages was held under his auspices and 
through his initiative at Tunbridge Wells, 
on October 15th, 1895. Three hundred 
newspapers referred to that event, go 
per cent. of whom were in favour of the 
movement, 8 per cent, doubtful, and 2 
per cent. hostile. Sir David, by the extent 
of his knowledge of the subject, aided, 
perhaps, by the persuasive power popularly 


Sir David Salomons. 
(Photo by Glanville, Tunbridge Wells ) 
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attributed to his great namesake from 
which Saul derived such benefit and 
which doubtless has descended to him 
in the direct male line, succeeded in 
converting the unbelievers to a sense of 
the errors of their ways, and also in 
impressing the true facts of the case 
upon a large number of members of 
the House of 
Lords and of 
the House of 
Commons. 
The next step 
on his part was 
to form an As- 
sociation for 
Self - Propelled 
Traffic, and a 
meeting to pro- 
mote that ob- 
ject was heid 
at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. 
And now we 
get to the real 
question at is- 
sue. Sir David, 
whose sole de- 
sire and wish 
was to forward 
a movement for 
the good of his 
countrymen 
and of English 
industry, and 
whoneither had 
nor has any fi- 
nancial interest whatever in the matter, ob- 
jected to the attempt made by many gentle- 
men to be placed on the council, foreseeing 
they would endeavour to make the associa- 
tion little more nor less than a company- 
promoting concern. Thus a spkt occurred 
in the camp of the motor, and there arose 
a Pharaoh who knew not Joseph. The 
Association was eventually formed with a 
very strong council consisting of gentle- 
men well known in public life, science, 
and engineering, with Sir David Salomons 
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as president. His knowledge of motors 
derived from experiments made many 
years ago when he first took an interest in 
improved means of locomotion in high- 
ways was, it may be stated, of great 
service to his colleagues, 

It is difficult to realise the vast amount 
of work the already busy president took 
upon his willing shoulders-—journeys to 
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Office, the authorities interested in the 
matter under the Bill, and made many 
suggestions, which were afterwards 


adopted as amendments in Committee. 
He sent a long report on the petroleum 
question as it affects this class of traffic 
to the Home Office, and gave evidence 
before the Parliamentary Petroleum Com- 
mittee, upon which was based the rules 


The Theatre, showing stage. 


Paris, information obtained from all paris 
of the world, pamphlets and articles to be 
written, interviews with Government offi- 
cials, letters to the number of 50,000 to be 
read and answered, constituted but a small 
part of the business. He suggested the 
form of the Bill for legalising self-propelled 
traffic, which became law last Session, and 
carefully watched its progress through both 
Houses of Parliament. After the second 
reading in the Commons he drew up a 
careful memorandum on the subject, and, 
at their own request, he interviewed the 
Local Government Board and the Home 


issued concurrently with the passing of 
the Bill. 

These efforts on behalf of the public 
weal, which cost him many thousands of 
pounds, were thoroughly appreciated by 
the Government. They recognised his 
Association as the official representative 
of a movement completely distinct from, 
and averse to, all company-promotion busi- 
ness, this happy result being due in a large 
measure to the well-known unselfish char- 
acter of the president, and to the fact that 
he was not in any way influenced, like 
many others, by personal considerations. 
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Respecting the patent question, bone 


of so much contention, I cannot do 
better than quote Sir David’s own words 
relative to this disputed point: ‘One 
opinion from which I have never swerved 
is that no patent connected with self- 
propelled traffic is worth the paper upon 
which it is written, whether the patent 
will stand the test of the law courts or 
not. All fresh capital required for the 
production of the new vehicles should be 
utilised by enlarging existing workshops, 
or for the erection of additional factories, 
as well as for working capital. There is 
no reason for locking up large sums of 
money, except for the benefit of com- 
pany promoters and their companies.” 
One plain fact seems to have escaped 
the attention it would seem to deserve. 
Experts tell us that all oil motors are 
simply the Otto gas-engine (which patent 
has expired), consuming the vapour of 
mineral spirit instead of coal-dust, and a 
good mechanical engineer can easily make 


a motor of this kind without infringing on 
any so-called patent. Comment is need- 
less, or there are none so blind as those 
who do not wish to see. A drive ina 
motor-carriage is a delightful and thrilling 
experience, and those who wish to enjoy 
the pleasure will be glad to know that 
steam motors constructed on the Ser- 
pollet system are the coming yehicles, 
for, besides being amenable to the 
driver’s dictates on the level, they sur- 
mount hills with the speed of an arrow 
and the smoothness of the proverbial 
hypocrite. The vexed conflict anent the 
best fuel for road motors rages furiously : 
electricity is at present not considered 
practical, except on a limited scale and 
under certain conditions, the weight of 
the accumulators and the necessity of 
charging stations being deterrents. The 
contest lies, therefore, between benzine 
and steam, the latter being favoured by 
Sir David for the following reasons: 
Firstly, simplicity of construction. The 
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Serpollet boiler is small, non-explosive, 
and self-cleansing; it is of a simple 
character known to every village smith, 
and it can, therefore, should necessity 
arise, be repaired in any little country 
hamlet. When coal or Coke is not used 
petroleum may b2 consumed in a burner 
with nothing in it to get out of order. 
The benzine engine is, on the other hand, 
of a complex nature; there are valves to 
be ground, an ignition apparatus to be 
carried, and water to be stored for cooling 
purposes, also any of the little difficulties 
continually arising in carriages driven by 
these motors require the services of a 
skilled mechanic, which are not always 
obtainable. 

Secondly, the initial expense is not so 
great, steam motors costing less by one 
half or a third than the oil engines. 

Thirdly, superior speed and an average 
rate of progress. The times given by 
makers of benzine motors are very decep- 
tive. An oil engine of one-horse power 
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will develop a fair speed on level, good 
roads, but it will scarcely be able to 
mount hills at much beyond a walking 
pace, for to obtain full power the engine 
must be worked at a given speed. If less 
speed be used less power will be de- 
veloped, for the pressure of ignited gas 
in the cylinder cannot be raised for a 
minute without risking a violent explo- 
sion, consequently when mounting steep 
gradients its rate of progress must be con- 
siderably retarded by the gearing down 
rendered necessary by the difficulties of 
the ascent. But the steam motor, when 
using a two-horse-power engine, can 
run fifteen miles an hour on the level, 
and, when going up hills, it can develop 
a ten-horse power, to effect which no 
gearing or change of gear is necessary, an 
advantage due to the elastic nature of 
steam. 

Fourthly, the benzine motor is much 
the heavier compared with the amount of 
power developed. 
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The ideal heavy oil motor for light 
work has not yet appeared on the market. 
The present oil engine is fed with ben- 
zine, a product of petroleum, which is 
really a highly inflammable mineral spirit, 
igniting readily when brought in contact 
with a naked light, and therefore very 
dangerous to store, another disadvantage 
to be added to the list. 

Sir David does not think the breed of 
horses will suffer from the introduction of 
self-propelled vehicles. He believes that 
all heavy traffic and omnibus or tram work 
will fall to the lot of the motor, and that 
the services of our four-footed friend will 
be required only for pleasure driving and 
for sport ; and he, therefore, being under 
the care of those who understand his 
nature and appreciate his good points, 
will presumably make rapid strides to- 
wards a greater perfection. No one who 
has seen the magnificent black-browns 
which have brought their owner so many 
prizes at the Agricultural Hall and other 
important shows can question Sir David's 
judgment on this, as on many other 
questions. 
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I cannot close this sketch without 
mentioning some of the many beauties of 
beautiful Broomhill ; the lovely conserva- 
tories and rose gardens, the objets d'art, 
curious and antique furniture to be seen 
in every room, the valuable picture-gal- 
lery with its leather-bound catalogue, the 
immense workshop in which the famous 
scientist spends many happy hours ; the 
magnificent stables, unequalled in Eng- 
land, which took four years to build, were 
designed by their owner and erected by 
his “workmen neighbours,” whose furni- 
ture is of gun-metal, and wherein may be 
found every recent improvement in venti- 
lation and sanitation, many of them Sir 
David’s inventions. Many beautiful 
pieces of statuary are exhibited in the 
gallery devoted to that purpose, and the 
Rontgen rays and photographs generally 
may be said to be, if not in clover, at any 
rate in a very good substitute—a theatre 
80 feet by 40, built expressly for their 
special use and exhibition by one who has 
shown himself a kind and generous host, 
not only in this respect, but in very many 
others. 
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SHALL 1? 
By Robt. Sauber. 


Some subtle queries and suggestions 
To azswer were an arduous task, 

But there are sometimes simple questions, 
Still more difficult to ash. 


—Cora BuscH, 








JEMIMA’S LOVE STORY. 


A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH. 


BY CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANCES A, E, 


**When April-time was melting into May.” 
Earthly Paradise. 
Swetl-D MARTIN the 
postman was coming 
up the village in his 
heavy lumbering way, 
which gave the im- 
pression that every 
step required a vio- 
lent effort from the 
thin, bent figure, and 
yet left him almost 
at the same place He had already 
passed’ the blacksmith’s forge at the 
corner, when he pulled himself up with 
a sharp jerk, at the adjoining garden gate. 

A girl’s face was pressed against the 
diamond-paned window of the cottage ; 
she had been watching the old man com- 
ing up the village street, and when he 
came to a sudden pause, she ran out 
through the open door to meet him. 

“ Hav’ee got zummat vor I, Martin?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

* La’ bless ‘ee, my maid, how comed ’ee 
to know as there mid’ be a letter this 
toime ?” he said, with a shrewd smile on 
his wrinkled face, as he began to fumble 
in his bag. 

“ Doant ’ee keep I waiting !” pleaded 
Jemima Crane, in a voice tremulous with 
anxiety. 

What if this were only a pleasant joke 
of old Martin’s, and the long-expected 
letter had not come after all? But no 
such disappointment was in store for her, 
and after a few long moments of sus- 
pense, the postman produced a crumpled 
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envelope and handed it to her with a 
smile. 

“La, my dear, I be zo glad as ever you 
can be vor to zee un, an’ many’s the time 
as I’ve a-zaid to mysell, ‘ Why ever ’idden 
that there letter a-comen’ vor Jemima?’ 
But zum vo’ks doant have no luck 7’ 
that way; an now good mornen’ to ’ee, 
lass, an’ tes to be hoped as tidden’ bad 
news.” 

The young girl was trembling with ex- 
citement, and her heart was too full for 
words, but she gave the old man a grate- 
ful nod before he shuffled off round the 
corner and passed out of sight. Then 
she clasped her treasure tightly, and made 
her way, with quick, stealthy footsteps, 
round by the narrow path outside the 
cottage to the orchard at the back, where 
the sunlight blazed on the soft thick 
masses of rosy apple-bloom. Only here, 
under the open eye of heaven, could she 
hope for one quiet moment of solitude, 
only disturbed by the chorus of blackbirds 
and thrushes in the hedges, and the rest- 
less bullfinches, darting in and out amid 
the scarcely fledged buds. 

Jemima did not open the letter at 
once, but turned it over and caressed it, 
almost lovingly, before she even looked 
at the postmark. Yes, it came from 
Southampton, and from that she knew 
all the rest; she knew that Gideon’s 
regiment had arrived safely from India, 
she knew that his time of service was 
over, and that he was free. That one 
word had told her all: and she scarcely 
needed to break the seal, and spell out 
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the cramped, laboriously-written charac- 
ters to know that he would be with her 
before many days. 

** Avore the gil’cups be faded by t’brook 
an’ the gookoo be hoarse wi’ whisslen i’ 
the May-bush,” as she repeated softly, to 
herself, again and again. 
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naught better to do nor flaunt hisself in 
a red-coat up-a-down t’ village street, vor 
all the world loike to a Tom-peacock !” 
Thus had he hurled defiance at her 
lover, and the harsh words had rankled 
in her heart, till even now at this distance 
of time, when the speaker was dead and 


Under the apple-blossoms with her precious letter. 


It was three long years since she had 
seen him, her soldier lover ; never since 
that last day of bitterness and sorrow, 
when her masterful old father had fiercely 
refused to let her marry him. 

“* T’ll warr’nt’ee as our Jemima mun wed 
zum lad wi’ an honest trade,” he cried ; 
“not along, lazy mammet* ov’ a fellow, wi’ 


gone, it needed a distinct effort to forgive 
them. 

But to-day all was forgotten, for her 
long night of waiting was at an end,— 
Gideon was coming, he might arrive at 
any moment ; and in the radiance of her 
exceeding gladness, the girl’s simple, 
honest face became almost beautiful. 


* Mammet (scarecrow). 
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Ther~ was a light in her grey eyes, and a 
tender flush on her cheeks which trans- 
figured her, as she stood there in the 
chequered sunshine under the apple- 
blossoms, with her precious letter in her 
hand. Allitoo short-lived was her joy, for 
suddenly she was called back to earth by 
a stern familiar voice. 

“Jemima! Where do ’ee be got to?” 

[he words came on her with sharp 
discord like a blow, and, as she turned 
with a start of alarm, she saw her mother 
standing at the back-door—a tall, gaunt 
woman with smooth grey hair, tightly 
drawn back from her strongly-marked 
wrinkled face; her bare arms covered 
with soap-suds, and holding up her lilac 
print apron to shade the sun from her 
eyes, as she peered round the orchard. 

“ Bless my heart alive !” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of her daughter. 
“Why, you lazy giglet, you; never a 
mo’sel o’ good’ll you be, wi’ always a 
head vull o’ zum voolery or nother,— 


vor to goo an’ leave I 7’ the thick o’ the 
A pretty pass things be come 
to when t’wold vo'’ks does all t’work, 
an’ the young uns be a-gallivantin’ out 


washen ! 


t’? back-door all hours. Tell ’ee what, 
thee’d best come in dreckly minnit, or 
I'll know the reason on’t.” 

Without a word Jemima meekly obeyed 
the angry summons, as she had done any 
time during the last five-and-twenty years. 
It never entered into her mind to resist, 
but, as she followed her mother in silence 
back to the wash-tub, all the light faded 
away from her face, and she shivered, for 
a new dread came over her like a pall. 

What if the bygone story of the past 
were about to be repeated, and her grim 
old mother should refuse to let her marry, 
and should send Gideon away for ever? 
In vain she told herself that she was old 
enough to decide her own fate, and that she 
would never give up her lover; the poor 
girl knew only too well that in the un- 
equal contest she would have no choice 
but to obey. 
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Old Hannah Crane would indeed have 
been surprised at the mere suggestion 
that a child of hers should dream of re- 
bellion ; she had always kept them too 
well in hand—the three of them—to fear 
that. There was Robin, the eldest, now 
a man of seven-and-twenty, an excellent 
blacksmith, with brawny arms and sinews 
of iron, who had kept all the work of the 
forge together during the years of his 
father’s failing health; but he still re- 
ceived only journeyman’s wages, while his 
mother remained the nominal head of the 
business. He had dared to marry with- 
out her consent, and this she had never 
forgiven, but continued to ignore the very 
existence of his wife Polly and the 
child. 

Folks wondered that Robin Crane 
should doggedly endure this state of 
thraldom, do his work at the forge day by 
day, and receive his weekly wages in 
sullen silence. Probably he had inherited 
a strain of the family obstinacy and hatred 
of change. 

Jemima was next in the family, a meek 
gentle soul for whose patient submission 
her mother had a kind of mild contempt. 
Last came the youngest, George ; “ pore 
harmless chap, wi’ a vine outzide an’ a 
spir’t zo big’s a mouse, as’ll never be wo’th 
his zalt, an’ sar’ she right, that mother o’ 
his’n, t’wold caddle!” was the verdict of 
the neighbours with regard to him. Yet 
he was her darling, for hard, and even 
violent, as she might be to others, Martha 
Crane never had anything but a soft word 
for her “ Jarge.” Rumour told the tale 
that when he was a small boy he had 
been wilful and disobedient, and that his 
mother had broken his spirit by her stern 
discipline, in such a way that he had 
never been like other folks since. He was 
quite harmless, except when roused to 
sudden anger, and would work steadily 
for hours, as a kind of shadow to his 
brother, whom he followed about with 
dumb untiring worship. 

On one occasion, some years before, he 
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had been very ill, almost at death’s door, 
when of a sudden he looked up with big 
pathetic eyes at Robin, who was bending 
over him, and feebly murmured : 

“ Do’ee goo out, lad, an get I zummat to 
eat, I be a longen’ vor t’wing ov’ a black- 
bird, zo I be.” 

It might be only the wandering of 
delirium, but without a word the young 
blacksmith went out and shot the bird, 
that his sick brother might have the 
longed-for delicacy ; and strange to say, 
from that time he began to recover. 

To return to Jemima. During all that 
long day of hard work at the wash-tub she 
had kept up her courage, for the crumpled 
letter hidden in her dress was a talisman 
of joy, through all her anxious fears. Not 
till the balmy April day was almost at an 
end, and the last rays of golden sunset 
streamed out from the western sky and 
bathed the village in a flood of radiant 
light, could she snatch a moment’s leisure. 
Then the girl hurried out to the forge, 
where her two brothers were still at work, 
as a plough had been sent down late that 
afternoon by Farmer Yeatman for repairs. 

A little group of men and boys were 
standing about, outside the blacksmith’s 
door, which, next to the village shop, was 
always the centre of interest and gossip in 
Combe Dallwood. 

“Be thee a coomen down to practess 
to-night, Bob ?” asked a Yank youth, with 
a sharp hungry face, who leaned forward, 
with his elbows on the window-sill. ‘“ Tes 
to be hoped as ’ee won’t fail we, vor us 
a’got a tar’ble vine anthem agen next 
Zunday—Easter day, tes.” 

“* Maybe as I'll be a bit late,” replied 
the young blacksmith ; “ but do ’ee teil 
Joe Mitchell as I be zure to come zum- 
when.” 

“Joe’s mis’ess idden not to zay well ; 
t’wull be bad luck vor she not to play o’ 
Zunday,” continued young Simon ; “‘zure 
enough, us doant want never no m’wore 
strangers to Combe.” 

An’ a true word that be, zo tes,” 


remarked another bystander. “ Do’ee mind 
how us sarved that there vrend o’ pa’son’s 
as played t’ Wold Hunderth vor we, a bit 
back avore Kersmas ?” 

There was a loud and appreciative out- 
burst of laughter as Simon continued the 
story : 

“ Aye, zure, us let she play the tune 
as her'd zet her mind on, but us war’nt a 
gwain to change our Wold Hunderth, not 
vor nar’a one—an’ zo us zang et out vine 
and lusty our way, an’ drown’d the ’com- 
paniment—zo us did !” 

“Joe's mis’ess,” of whom they spoke, 
was the village schoolmistress, one of the 
old-fashioned sort, who had taught at 
Combe for years, and had seen her pupils 
grow up and send their own boys and 
girls to her. So firmly rooted was she in 
the village, that she had been suffered to 
remain at her post, even in the beginning 
of these modern days of Government 
activity. Emma Loader had also some- 
what of a musical gift, and had played the 
harmonium in church ever since the 
eventful day when the various instruments, 
such as the fiddle and the bass-viol and 
the flute, had been done away with. It 
may have been this accomplishment which 
won the heart of Joe Mitchell, the parish 
clerk, who had been long a widower and 
who felt a bit lonely now that his son 
Gideon had gone for a soldier. 

However that might be, he and the 
village schoolmistress had become man 
and wife, and their combined devotion 
had don: much to keep up the pride of 
Combe in its church music. The choir 
all sat up in the chancel on rush-bottomed 
chairs—now that the old gallery was , 
restored away—the men behind and the 
boys and girls in front, and amongst them 
they managed the singing entirely their 
own way. It was the only chance of 
securing harmony, and the parson was 
too wise to interfere. 

Farmer Yeatman’s plough took a long 
time to mend, but it was set right at last, 
and Robin Crane stood upright and 
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stretched himself*out with a sigh of con- 
tent, as he took down his coat from a peg 
on the wall. 

** There now, Jarge, lad,” he said, turn- 
ing to him, “do ’ee put un outzide ready 
by when they zends down vor’n ; an’ good- 
night to’ee. Why, Jemima!” he added, 
as he caught sight of his sister, standing 
by the inner doorway, towards the cottage. 
“Us hav’n a-zeed ’ee vor days, an’ little 
Zammy he do ax vor ’ee now an’ agen.” 

“T’ll walk down hoam along o’ thee 
now, Robin, vor I do want a word wi’ 
Polly,” she replied, simply. 

Side by side, they went together up the 
village street, all flushed with the glow of 
ruddy light from the sunset sky. The 
brother and sister were curiously alike ; 
both tall and strongly moulded, they had 
the same low broad forehead and clear 
grey eyes and firm mouth, but there were 
softening lines and a wistful tenderness 
of expression in the girl’s face which were 
altogether wanting in Robin’s. He had 
set himself to endure a hard lot by sheer 
dogged strength of will, unrelieved by any 
touch of patience or gentleness. 

They walked on in silence for a time, 
neither of them being much given to 
words, until with an irrepressible longing 
for sympathy, Jemima said : 

“ Robin, I’ve got a letter this day vrom 
Gideon ; he be a-comed back out o’ they 
furren parts, an’ his time be up.” 

“Then he mid’ be to hoam anywhen, 
zo he mid’,” was the slow rejoinder, 
an’ do he be still o’ the zame mind vor 
to wed ’ee ?” 

“ Aye, zure,” replied his sister, as her 
pale face coloured up with a rosy blush. 

“Tell ’ee what, then, Jemima ; thee’ll 
have to goo agen mother, an’ ’twull be 
a stiffish vight vor’n. Zame as I did,” 
he added, bitterly ; “‘an’ do ’ee mark my 
word, lass, her’ll never forgie thee !” 

“Oh, Robin, doant ’ee zay zo!” pro- 
tested the girl, unconsciously putting out 
her hand as though to ward off a blow. 

They were cruel words which he had 
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spoken, and yet in her heart she knew 
that they were true. 

** Look ’ee, zee how tes wi’ I,” he con- 
tinued, in a stern hard tone. ‘“ What 
fault have her got agen my Polly? Zo 
good a wife her be, as nara chap mid’ 
vind, be’t who ’twull ; but there, mother’d 
zet her mind on that Barton lass vor I, 
wi’ a han’vull o’ money, an’ ’twar’nt no 
odds that I cood’n abide her. Now I do 


' ax ’ee plain, Jemima, what war’ I to do 


zave take an’ wed my Polly straight off?” 

“Mother would’n never a-zaid yes,” 
owned the girl. 

“ Her doant zee as I be a man grown,” 
he added, with increasing bitterness, “ an’ 
no m’wore a little lad a-tied to her apern- 
strings! Why, ’cos vather have a-left she 
t’wold house an’ the forge, her thinks as 
tes a woman’s biz’ness, the blacksmith’s 
wark, an she can car’ it on wi’ payen’ I no 
wore’n journeyman’s wage—a_ matter 
0’ zixteen shillen’ a wick—zame as I’ve 
had vrom vather this ten year past.” 

“No, tidden’ vair on ’ee, Robin,” ex- 
claimed Jemima, indignantly, “ when all 
Combe do know as thee be far an’ away 
the best blacksmith vor miles round.” 

*‘T’ve a-bin a rare vool all this time, but 
I’m blamed ef I'll put oop wi’ et much 
longer. Tell ’ee what, I'll goo over to 
Chillerton an join wi’ wold Loader, and yarn 
money vor to keep Polly and the bwoy in 
clover, zo I wull! Zee what'll come on’t, 
when mother an’ pore Jarge be lef to jog 
on zo well as mid’ be, an’ do all t’wark.” 

“ Oh, Robin, thee idden’ a-goin’ to leave 
we?” pleaded the sister as she laid her 
hand on his rough sleeve and looked up 
in his face. 

“* Mother’ve only a-got hersell to thank ; 
but look-y-zee lass,” he continued in a 
softened tone, “many’s the time as tes 
the thought o’ you an’ nought else as a- 
kep I here. But now you an’ Gideon’ 
be vor zetten up a hoam o’ your own.” 

*‘No, no, I could’n never goo vor to 
leave mother wi’ only Jarge, pore lad!” 

~said she, in tones as firm as her brother’s, 





Robin looked at her in surprise, but 
said nothing for a while; then he re- 
marked thoughtfully : 

“Tes a marvel to I how they married 
vo’k can ever a got on, when they was zo 
mastervull, the two on ’em, as our vather’n 
mother? Do ’ee call to mind, Jemima, 
how when t’wold man were zo tarble ill, 
an doctor a-telled he vor to bide a-bed, 
naught ood’n sar ’ee but he mun walk to 
Mere straight off, zays he. Zo he up 
an’ takes my yarm, an’I walks ’en up 
and down, backwards and forrards 7’ 
the chamber, vor more’n a good hour. 
An’ zays he bime-by, ‘Tes a mortal 
longish ways to Mere, zo tes, lad.’ An’ 
then arter a bit he'll ax, ‘ Be us a-getten’ 
nigh to Mere bridge?’ an’ zo on, tell he 
wur downright wore out, an’ not avore 
then’ll he let we put ’en back to bed.” 


“ Aye, zure enow, us’ll never forget that. 


there time; an’ mother, her be every 
mo’sel zo bad vor to get her own way,” 
said the girl, with a deep sigh, under her 
breath. 

By this time they had reached Robin’s 
cottage, and he went on a few steps in 
front to call out, “ Polly, where bist ’ee 
gone? Here be Jemima a-comed vor to 
zee thee.” 

“Then do ’ee ax she plaze to come 
up ; I be a-putten’ little Zammy to bed,” 
replied a pleasant voice from upstairs. 

The girl eagerly complied, and lightly 
ran up the old creaking stairs, to the little 
room under the thatch. There, on his 
mother’s knee, the two-year-old darling 
was enjoying the blissful privilege of 
kicking and stretching out his plump rosy 
limbs, without the drawback of encum- 
bering clothes. 

“Oh, you dear love, do ’ee come to I, 
zaucy lad!” cried Jemima, stretching out 
her arms, with a loving smile, towards 
him. 

With a joyful shout of “’Ar’tie ’Mima,” 
the child sprang forward, to be caught 
and clasped against her breast and covered 
with warm kisses. The girl had come 
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intending to tell Polly all about Gideon’s 
letter, and the near hope of his coming, 
and all that it meant to her ; but strangely 
enough, she felt now that her lips were 
sealed, and that she could not speak upon 
the subject nearest to her heart at the 
moment when her whole being was thrilled 
by the touch of baby fingers and the joy 
of baby kisses. 

By a sudden flash of instinct she knew 
all that Polly would say, and how, in the 
radiant light of her own happiness as wife 
and mother, she would urge such vivid, 
speaking, breathing arguments as might 
overwhelm the calmer rule of duty which 
poor Jemima was struggling to obey. 
With the feeling that she must escape 
from temptation while it was yet time, 
she would have given the child back to 
his mother and torn herself away from 
his clinging embrace, but the young hero 
indignantly protested, and his mother ex- 
claimed in dismay : 

* La’ bless ee, my dear, do tell up what 
have a-come to ’’ee? I ca’ant make thee 
out a bit. Zurely thee mid’ bide an’ have 
zupper along o’ we, when us hav’n a-zet 
eyes on’ee this dree, vour days?” 

But the girl was firm ; she only stayed 
long enough to pacify the child, though 
she felt her courage oozing away, and 
could only blush at her lame excuses. 
With a promise to come again soon, she 
hastened out into the dusk, still followed 
and haunted by the memory of little 
Sammy’s warm breath, and wistful eyes, 
and clinging arms. There was a great 
conflict going on in her mind, for by 
nature she was honest as the day, and 
the burden of her secret letter was heavy 
upon her. 

The distant stars seemed to watch her 
as one by one they shone out through 
the blue canopy of heaven, while the per- 
fect calm and silence gave her strength. 

“T’ll_ goo hoam an’ tell mother all 
about ’en,” she exclaimed aloud, with a 
sudden impulse. ‘‘ Her can but zay no, 
an’ leastways ‘twull save Gideon the 
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shame o’ bein’ dreven away wi’ miswords 
a second time, zo ’twull. If zo be as I 
ca’ant marry ’en, we mid’ bide vrends vor 
all that, ef us doant part in anger.” 

She hurried onwards up the village 
street, and pissing out of the quiet even- 
ing light she crossed the threshold of her 
home in eager haste, lest ‘her resolve 
should cool and her courage fail her. 

“What vor be thee a-gadden’ about all 
hours, Jemima?” cried her mother, with 
sharp reproach ; but before she could add 
any more, the girl held out her precious 
letter without a word. 

With an air of studied indifference, the 
old woman took it, slowly. put on her 
spectacles, and sat down close to the little 
oil-lamp to read it, while Jemima stood 
in the half shadow, watching her face 
with trembling anxiety. It seemed an 
age to her before Hannah Crane looked 
up, deliberately folded the letter, and put 
it away in her own pocket. 

“Tes all a pack o’ voolery, and 1 be 
sheamed ov’ ee, Jemima, zo I be!” she 
said, with a sharp tone of decision. 
“Poor vather have a-telled ’ee his mind, 
an’ I do hold to et; Gideon Mitchell 
idden never a-goin’ to be thy husband, zo 
do ’ee think no m’wore about ’en. Take 
an’ eat thy zupper an’ goo to bed, an’ ha’ 
done wi’ et.” 

“But vather would’n let I wed he ’cos he 
wur a sodger, wi’ no trade,” pleaded the 
girl, with desperate earnestness, “ but now 
look ’ee, he’ve a-bin sadler i’ the reg’ment 
all this time. You know as he wur 
‘prenticed more’n two year to his uncle 
Ned over to Chillerton, an’ t'wold man 
have a-writ vor to zay as he'll gie ’en a 
share o’ the saddlery biz’ness to onst.” 

“Tidden’ no odds, Jemima,” was the 
stern reply ; “ you bides to hoam along o’ 
we, an’ doant ’ee let I hear no m’wore 
voolish talk about thik there Gideon. 
Bless my heart alive! What be the 
maids a-comen’ to, nowadays, a ruiinen’ 
arter t’young chaps?” 

The cruel unreasonableness of this re- 
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mark was almost more than her daughter 
could bear, but the habits of a lifetime 
were not to be lightly broken through in 
a moment, and even in that crisis of her 
fate she could not be roused to open 


rebellion. As she turned away, with a 


white, despairing face, she made no vain 
protest, but in the coming night of rest- 
less sorrow, her pillow was wet with 


tears. 

It was a few days later, early in the 
afternoon on Easter Eve, and the long- 
expected Gideon had come. As he 
walked up the village street, a fine, manly, 
upright figure, with a pleasant smile on his 
sunburnt face, the neighbours looked out 
at him from their open doors with pride 
and sympathy. Everybody knew of his 
courtship with the blacksmith’s daughter, 
and wished him well; though there were 
scarcely two opinions as to how his 
sweetheart’s mother, “wold caddle.” would 
receive him. For his own part, the gal- 
lant young soldier had no misgivings as 
he opened the little wooden gate and 
passed through the garden, gay with 
stocks and pinks and gilliflowers, whose 
fragrance filled the air, while a thrush 
sanz out triumphantly in the hedge as he 
went by. 

He tapped at the old weather-beaten 
door, first gently and then louder, and 
his heart was throbbing with joy, for 
already he seemed to see Jemima’s smile 
of loving welcome, now that the long 
waiting had come to an end and all their 
troubles were over. But when at length 
his knocking was answered and the door 
half-way opened, it was a grim old face 
which looked out almost savagely at 
him. 

“ Tidden’ no manner o’ good vor ’ce to 
come courten’ here, Gideon Mitchell, our 
Jemima beant vor the loikes 0’ you, zo 
you’d best goo back where you be a-comed 
vrom, an’ good mornen’ to ’ce,” were the 
insulting words hurled at him. 

He would have stayed to argue and 
protest, or at least to insist upon seeing 
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the girl and hearing his sentence from 
her lips ; but the door was rudely slammed 
in his face and he was left standing out- 
side, bewildered, in the mocking sun- 
shine. Poor Gideon looked vaguely 
towards the blacksmith’s shop, but it was 
empty ; the brothers were not at work 
there. Then he wandered aimlessly out 
into the road, half-staggering under the 
blow which he had received. Suddenly 
he was aware of a hand laid lightly on 
his arm, and, as he looked round, he 
met a woman’s pitying eyes turned up 
towards him. 

“You do know Polly Crane, that’s 
Robin’s wife, vor you be a-comed to our 
wedding?” she said, softly. “I mis- 
doubted how t’ood be, an’ zo now do ’ee 
come hoam to tea along o’ we, and I'll 
tell ’ee all about et. Tidden’ Jemima’s 
fault, be’t how ’twull.” 

In a half-dazed kind of way he fol- 
lowed her without a word, feeling so 
crushed and humiliated that he was thank- 
ful for any kindness. He was glad to 
sit down in the shade and stillness of the 
cottage where little Sammy, as though by 
some curious instinct, at once took posses- 
sion of him as a member of the family. 

“T zeed ’ee a-goin’ up street, an’ I 
knowed how t’ood be,” remarked young 
Mrs. Robin Crane. “ But la’ bless ’ee, 
Gideon Mitchell, doant ’ee take no vor 
answer. Thy maid do love ’ee true, an’ 
ef zo be as t’wold ooman have a-got a 
maggot in’s head, tidden’ no call vor she 
to be t’ ruination o’ two lives!” 

‘* But do’ee tell I, what ’ood ’ee have I 
to do?” asked the young man anxiously. 

“ What can ’ee do?” exclaimed Polly, 
indignantly, as she stood up and faced 
him. “Why, zet thy voot down like a 
man, an’ marry Jemima right off, where 
or no! Goo down to onst an’ tell thy 
vather, t’ clerk, vor to have ye two axed 
in church to-morrow; an’ then walk up 
street zo bold as may be, an’ let wold 
Hannah Crane know as thee’ve a-done 
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“Her'll keep the door barred an’ nct 
let I in,” replied Gideon, who clearly saw 
the practical difficulty before him. 

““Doant ’ee waste time a-knocken’ at 
no doors,” retorted the fiery little woman, 
with a touch of contempt for so futile a 
proceeding. ‘I'll gie the word to Robin, 
an’ he'll take ’ee straight in by the shop 
way, zure enough, and back ’ee up; vor 
all they Cranes be slow o’ speech, but 
when they’ve a-zet their minds on ar’ a 
thing, look ’ee they sticks to et.” 

As she spoke, Polly eyed him doubt- 
fully for a moment, uncertain whether he 
had the pluck to carry out this war to the 
knife in the enemy’s country. But she 
saw that in his face which reassured her, 
and just then her husband's step was 
heard on the threshold, and she had 
to busy herself in getting teaready. The 
two men were old friends and had much 
to talk about; so much had happened 
since they last met, and there had been so 
many changes in the village. Presently 
Polly joined in, but it was some time 
before Robin came round to see the wis- 
dom of her suggested plan, for he had all 
a man’s horror of anything in the nature 
of a scene. At length, however, he agreed, 
and the more willingly that it would also 
give him the opportunity of bringing his 
own affairs to a crisis ; for the Chillerton 
blacksmith had another man in view as a 
partner, if Crane refused to join him. 

“You'll zee as ’twull be all right,” said 
Polly, encouragingly, as she stood on the 
doorstep to see them start ; “tidden’ in 
nature vor t'wold leddy to hold out, an’ 
her’ve a-got a zoft pledce zumwheres, vor 
I’ve a zeen she look out droo the case- 
ment wi’ a hungry longing vull o’ love at 
our Zammy, now an’ agen.” 

They walked silently down the village 
street, through the quiet hush o: evening 
rest, only broken by the distant murmur 
of talk at the “ Black Dog,” or the voic2 
of a tired child, or the liquid trill of the 
earliest nightingale in the woods beyor d. 
There was no one about as they passed 




















Gideon and Jemima openly walking down to church, 
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through the blacksmith’s shop, and this 
time Gideon was more fortunate, for he 
found his lass sitting at her needlework, 
alone in the kitchen; and Robin, with 
the memory of his own courtship in his 
mind, discreetly retired out of hearing. 
With a sudden start of glad surprise, 
Jemima rose to meet him ; her cheeks 
flushed with joy, her eyes full of sparkling 
light, and an eager smile of welcome on 
her lips. 

Without one spoken word, every tell- 
tale feature had betrayed the open secret 
of her love, and as Gideon clasped her in 
his outstretched arms, he knew that she 
was unchanged, and that time and absence 
had but strengthened the bond between 
them. But after that first moment of 
self-revelation, the girl drew back with a 
pang of conscious terror, as thought and 
memory returned. 

“ Tidden’ no good for we to a-met, dear 
lad,” she sobbed ; “I mun gie thee up, 
an’ bide along wi’ mother.” 

“ Nay, my maid, tes too late vor to tell I 
that,” he cried in proud triumph ; “ I’ve 
a-vound ’ee i’ the same mind, an’ now all 
the mothers in Combe beant a-goin’ to 
part we two no m’wore.” 

A warning “hush” from the open 
doorway told them that Robin was keep- 
ing guard, but his danger-signal remained 
unheeded, until a firm,‘ heavy step was 
heard on the stone floor, and. Hannah 
Crane came upon them unawares. Her 
quick eyes took in the whole situation at 
a glance, and for one terrible moment 
she stood glaring upon them dumb with 
rage. Then bending down towards her 
trembling daughter, she almost hissed out 
the words: “ Here be vine goins-on vor 
to set all Combe a-tellen’ what a wretched 
huzzy tes * 

“ An’ zo let’en tell! Tidden’ no odds 
to we,” interrupted Gideon as he stood 
up, and quietly placed himself between 
the two women. ‘“ Do’ee leave I vor to 
zettle wi’ thy mother, Jemima, my dear,” 
he added in a tone of decision, and at a 
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sign from him she obediently slipped 
away. 

Furious at this tacit conspiracy against 
her authority, the old woman turned upon 
him, but before she could find words to 
express her anger, he continued, with 
quiet firmness, as though it were settled 
beyond all question : 

“T be come to tell ’ee mis’ess, as 
Jemima an’ I be o’ one mind vor to get 
married to onst, an’ us twain’ll be axed in 
church come to-morrow mornen’. Tid- 
den’ no good vor to jump down the droat 
o’ I, and miscall the pore lass, an’ tes 
voolery not to make the best on’t, now 
tes all settled, an’ us idden’ a’goin’ to 
change ; no, not for no liven’ soul.” 

The young soldier’s calm assurance 
almost took away her breath, and as she 
paused for a momert to collect her 
thoughts and crush him with scathing 
sarcasm, it so chanced that she caught 
sight of her eldest son, leaning against the 
farther doorway, in the shadow ; and she 
faucied she could detect a gleam of amuse- 
ment on his face. 

“So tes you, Robin, as have a-brought 
thik there runagate vor to inzult and 
ballywrag t’wold mother o’ yourn!” she 
cried with unrepressed fury. ‘“ T’ood 
sar’ee well right ef zo be I wur to bundle 
‘ee off the plaice, an’ never let ’ee come 
anigh the forge no m’wore, zo t’ood !” 

“Then zo do ’ee, mother,” retorted 
Robin, roused at length out of the patient 
endurance of many years, and embold- 
ened by his friend’s example to strike a 
blow for his freedom. ‘“ There be wold 
Loader over to Chillerton as wants I to 
join he an’ go shares wi’ en ; a tidy smith 
he be too, and I’d zo lief do et, and be 
measter man to onst, vor I be weary o’ 
all these years of journeyman’s wark, and 
earnen’ nd m’wore nor a plough-boy.” 

Hannah Crane could scarcely believe 
her ears ; in all the course of her lifelong 
rule and despotism this was the first 
serious outbreak of rebellion she had 
ever met with, The very foundations 
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of the world seemed shaken; she felt 
half-dazed, and looking round vaguely for 
some support under the sudden blow, 
she saw that her younger son must have 
followed her into the room, for he was 
sitting in the high-backed settle by the 
chimney-corner, quietly stroking the tabby 
cat on his knee. In her despair she 
turned to him. 

“ Ah, Jarge, dear lad, tes well as I’ve a 
got ’ee to look to, an’ to car’ on the biz’ness 
when Robin be gone. But vor all that, 
us won't let Jemima take up wi’ yon 
mammet o’ red cloth,” and she pointed 
scornfully at the young soldier. 

She was utterly unprepared for the 
effect of her words. 

“ He be a vine zet-up chap, be Gideon, 
an’ her mid’ do wuss,” remarked young 
George, with all the gravity of an oracle, 
as he slowly took the long clay pipe out 
of his mouth. ‘Tell ’ee what, mother, 
’ee knows zo well as they that I beant one 
to do nar’a stroke o’ wark wi’out Robin 
vor to tell I, an’ zet ’en agoin’. Zimmen- 
zoo, I’d best goo over to Chillerton along 
o’ he, vor I doant hold o’ biden’ wi’ 
women-vo’k.” 

At this bare-faced avowal of treachery 
from their unexpected ally, the two men 
looked at each other in mute, awestruck 
suspense, hardly knowing what to expect 
next. As for poor old Hannah Crane, 
her “Jarge” had failed her—the last 
prop to which she had clung, in bold 
defiance of her other children; she 
seemed to have suddenly aged and 
shrunken, as with a deep gasp for breath 
she sank heavily into the nearest chair, 
anl bowed her head down upon her 
clenched hands. 

The masterful old woman who had 
ruled her home with absolute, if uncon- 
scious, tyranny for more than the third 
of a century, realised in that moment that 
all at once her empire had collapsed, and 
that she was alone and desolate, without 
one faithful adherent in the world. There 
was a space of breathless silence in the 
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room, only broken by the ticking of the 
tall clock in the corner, and the soft, con- 
tented purring of the tabby on George’s 
knee. 

Then a strange thing happened. A 
sudden overwhelming wave of pity swept 
over Gideon ; now that the battle was 
fought and won, in the hour of victory the 
strong man was tender and merciful. 
Some untaught instinct of chivalry, or 
some dim sweet memory of his own 
mother, drew him towards the poor crea- 
ture in her humiliation, till bending for- 
wards he kissed the toil-worn hands. 

“Nay, mis’ess, be o’ good cheer an’ 
do ‘ee vorgie we ; I warr’nt I'll be a good 
zon to’ee,” he said, in a low, gentle voice ; 
“‘an’ ef zo be as it a-comed on ’ee too 
sudden loike, why Jemima an’ me, us’ll 
bide thy time.” 

Touched by such marvellous, unwonted 
courtesy in the hour of her deepest 
humiliation, the stern old women was 
more disposed to think kindly of the 
stranger than of her own rebellious chil- 
dren.. He had risen and turned away, 
anxious to put.an end to a scene which 
had become almost too painful, when, 
before he had reached the door, a broken 
voice arrested him : 

“ Gideon, thee mid take Jemima.” 

Then, after a time, with the strength of 
mind of a queen dethroned, who knows 
when her surrender must be complete 
and unconditional, she added in a colder 
tone: 

“ An’ ef Robin be zo zet on being 
meister man, why he’d best bide to hoam 
the wold plaice—there’ve a-bin Cranes 
to the forge i’ Combe this hunderd year 
an’ m’wore.” 


A proud woman was Polly Crene on 
the morrow, when the Easter bells rang 
forth their message of good-tidings ; she 
looked out through the diamond-paned 
window, and watched Gideon and Jemima 
openly walking down to church together, 
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“ Look-y-Zee, Robin,” she cried eagerly 
to her husband, “how they do goo arm- 
in-crook, zo bold as may be, vor zure! 
There be Jarge a-comen’ down street, too, 
wi’ a yaller rose a-pinned in vront, an’— 
massy on us!” she added, holding up her 
hands in utter amazement, “if there 
idden your mother, wi’ her Zunday bonnet 
all a-vrilled an’ her black bombazine 
gownd, close a’ter he, an’ a-zetten’ her 
best voot voremost! “Do ’ee look 
sharp, Robin—you’m well-nigh ready— 
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an’ walk down the village, i’ zight o’ all 
the vo’ks, alongside o’ she. 

“Tes quite a parli’ment, zo tes, an’ tell 
’ee what, I mun come too wi’ little Zam, 
vor to hear they axed in church, an’ zo 
us won’t miss that tar’ble vine anthem 
you be all a-goin’ to zing. And our 
Zammy shall gie his grammer a posy, zo 
he shall, avore the day be done!” ex- 
claimed Polly, as she snatched up the 
astonished child in her arms, and carried 
him up the narrow staircase to get ready. 
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Angler.— 1 beg your pardon, my friend, you are misinformed, there 7s fishing here. I never 
came across a place where I could fish better.” 
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USQU’ELLE est, la vieille gaieté tions. Where is the ancient gaiety of the 
francaise,” says Jules Lemaitre, Gauls, strong and savourous, but breezy 

the celebrated critic, with a sigh, or rather and strengthful, redolent of broad lands 
a “gémissement,” as expressed in various _ held by right of might, of potations deep 
modulations in many of his literary reflec- as Odin’s horn, and sonorous with open- 































A scene in old France. 
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mouthed laugh- 
ter of the fat- 
bellied, capon- 
lined priest, so 
ably embodied 
by the immortal 
abbé of Meu- 
don? It is a 
melancholy fact 
that in our 
finicking age of 
mock modesty, 
a good honest 
laugh is so rare 
a thing to find 
that we can be 
thankful if, from 
time to time, we 


come across 
genuine humour, now that we have almost 
lost the faculty for appreciating it. 

Albert Robida, the illustrator of Rabe- 
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From ‘‘ Rabelais ’’ 


or elevated. 


lais, is one of 
the few French 
artists who can 
still discriminate 
between humour 
and _ indecency, 
and tickle your 
sense of the ludi- 


_crous. without 


comtbining the 
same with im- 
morality. There 
is no reason why 
fun should not 
be clean, and it 
depends entirely 
upon the inten- 
tionof the author 
whetherhumour, 


entirely neutral in itself, shall be debased 
Indecency lies only in the 
idea or the intention of the artist, and it 
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The imprisonment of the Girondins in the Conciergerie. 
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Scene from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 


has been truly said that all the beauty 
and purity of the Venus of Milo would 
not prevent her being degraded to an in- 
decent exhibition if she had stockings on. 


M. Robida, as I sit with him in the 


old-fashioned study of his little country 
house, az Vésinet, near Paris, looks at me 
with his short-sighted look through his 
glasses, smiles as I say the above, and, as I 
gaze at him curiously, seems to be impelled 





M. Robida and family in their country house, 
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by a desire to tie his long lank figure 
into a knot out of excessive modesty. 
One would hardly think that a man of 
forty-eight years of age (for M. Robida was 
born in ’48 in Compiégne), whose erudition 
is equivalent to Viollet le Duc, while his 
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imaginings are worthy of Doré and his 
humour equals Gavarni, should be so 
nervous. And yet that is the case. He 
is a dreamer of dreams and, in spite of 
his humour, an idealist, so he is as timid 
as a little girl at her first tea-party. But 
by degrees he warms to 
the conversation, forgets 
himself, and then the true 
artist breaks through his 
natural diffidence. 
“T came to Paris in 
1867,” says he, “ with one 
idea, and that was to write 
and illustrate books. My 
desires likewise encom- 
passed painting,” and he 
strokes his short brown 
beard as he abstractedly 
watches a big bumble-bee 
booming down the garden, 
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Albert Robida. 


(From an etching.) 


Hustration from 
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where the afternoon sun 
is striking athwart the 
flowers and rustling - 
foliage. “It was, how- 
ever, principally the il- 
lustrating of books that 
haunted me. I am a 
pupil of the school of 
drawing at Compiégne, 
which, I may say, is a 
very good one, and be- 
ginners get a much 
better schooling there 
than they would in 
Paris.” M. Robida 
blinks at me _ through 
his glasses amiably, as 
he smilingly tells me 
how this school was 
situated up under the 
roof of the fine Gothic 
hétel de ville at Com- 
piégne. “ Many a time,” 
he says, as he waves his 
hand, touched by the 
old reminiscences of his 
childhood, so sad and 
yet so sweet to all of 
us, “I remained for 
days and days after the 
other pupils had gone, 
alone with the mice, 
and the company of the 
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chimes that tumbled their deep-toned 
melodies into my solitude as the three 
iron figures of the great clock (es Pican- 
tins) struck the quarters over the great 
belfry window. Ay demi! Tempi passati 
terché non ritorni ? 

“Then ten years of illustrating for 
different papers—a man never likes to talk 
much of his hack-work—troubles, tribula- 
tions, and refusals, it is the bitterest and 
yet most valuable time of his life,” and 
M. Robida leans his head on his hand 
and looks out beyond me, and beyond 
his garden, into the great and inexorable 
past. 

“T remember,” I say, half to him and 
half to myself, ‘‘ how poor Edmund Yates, 
when on the flood of his prosperity, built 
himself a magnificent house and sump- 
tuous study, with all modern luxuries 
and improvements. ‘How well you. 
will be able to work here,’ said an ad- 
miring friend. ‘ Ah,’ said Yates, with 
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a sigh, ‘ the best work of our life is done 
before we achieve the magnificent sur- 
roundings.’ ” 

“ And that is true,” said Robida ; “ the 
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past experience 
has been and 
is invaluable 
tome. I live in 
the past, and my 
work is of the 
past, I have pub- 
lished works on 
the old towns of 
Italy, Switzerland, 
and Spain, on the 
twentieth century, 
the nineteenth 
century, and ‘ Old 
France.’ My 
Rabelais _illustra- 
tions werea labour 
of love, although 
I undertook them 
very unwillingly, 
seeing the superb 
illustrations of 
Rabelais by Doré. 
But Rabelais al- 
ways attracted me. 
He hid his philo- 
sophy under an 
immense phantas- 
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A. Robida’s Salon card. 





Queen Marie Antoinette in the Conciergeric, 


magoria of things 
of his time, and 
in order to realise 
his idea I had to 
follow him in all 
his extravagant 
vagaries; but I 
have tried, as far 
as possible, to 
place all his 
crowds of varie- 
gated characters 
on a_ suitable 
stage with appro- 
priateand interest- 
ing environments. 
In 1880 I founded 
and edited the 
Caricature, which 
still flourishes, al- 
though I am no 
longer connected 
with it, but my 
design for the 
title-page is used 
to this day. I 
have written some 
six or seven novels 
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as well, besides completing a great num- 
ber of book illustrations. 

“In France,” says M. Robida, with 
energetic gesture, “we are getting now, 
under pretext of naturalism, or of realism, 
a recrudescence of /art canaille, a sordid, 
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Tweedledee,” I put in as he seems 
to seek for a word to express his 
meaning. ‘“ Not only that,” says Robida, 
“but they put forth their inability, their 
want of power, as the true interpretation 
and mystification of the good people who 
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The Tour de Nesle in the Seventeenth Century. 


despicable, grovelling ait. The highest 
art of the realist seems to be the servile 
copying of a subject without interest, with 
an ability that is due to the workman and 
not tothe artist. With that is coupled the 
triuraph of impressionism, that is ——” 
“Everything that is contrariwise, like 


bow down because they don’t understand. 
With English art,” continues M. Robida, 
“IT made acquaintance at the Exhibition 
in ’78; since then I have been to Eng- 
land several times, and the English art 
reviews keep me ax courant. Very 
curious to note is the renaissance of 
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national art in architecture, furniture, and 
decoration, since twenty to twenty-five 
years, in England; the same movement 
is to be noticed in Germany and in the 
Flemish countries, while we in France 
remain behind. And yet,” says Robida, 
as he grasps my hand warmly as I rise to 
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Queen Marte Antoinette in the Temple. 


leave, “ there lies our strength, our safety, 
our sa/ut ; we must return to our national 
character ; we must steep ourselves in the 
past, take up our old traditions at the 
point where we abandoned them in the 
sixteenth century, when occurred the 
resuscitation of the Roman and Greek 
tendencies, And what was the result ? 
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What has our poor nineteenth century to 
show, as characteristic incarnation, but 
perhaps the colossal American edifices ? 
Everything depends on maintaining our 
own nationality, even in style.” 

It is always a most invidious and difficult 
task to classify the humour of one country 
and to contrast it 
with the humour of 
another. Robida has 
the right to be called 
one of the _ first 
French caricaturists 
of to-day. But the 
French caricature of 
to-day is so different 
to what it was twenty 
years ago. In Eng- 
land the change took 
place even earlier. 
What used to be 
caricature was a 
hideous distortion of 
reality, in which the 
solid qualities of de- 
sign, gracefulness, a 
striving after beau- 
tiful forms, were en- 
tirely absent. The 
caricatures of the 
eighteenth century in 
England had their 
origin not in humour, 
but in malevolence, 
and are as much like 
the caricatures of to- 
day as an eighteenth- 
century pasquinade 
resembles a political 
leader in our daily 
papers. The truth is 
that we probably have hardly any carica- 
turists in the old sense of the word. Du 
Maurier’s creations were too true to human 
nature to be caricatures. Tenniel’s satire is 
up in the clouds, and does not appeal to 
the lower and vulgar malevolence that de- 
lighted our forefathers. I believe that the 
earlier style, where the dominant idea was 
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to distort the leading features of a personal 
individuality into a resemblance in ugli- 
ness, has given way to a more merciful 
and tolerant spirit which, whilst laughing 
at the foibles of the age, is sufficiently 
refined as to combine it with the plea- 


surable feelings to be gained from a long- 
ing for correctness of design, gracefulness 
of idea, and beauty of form, combined 
with a certain topsy-turveydom and con- 
trast which amuses without offence. To 
my mind Mr. W. S. Gilbert has inaugu- 
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The Devils of Notre Dame 


rated the modern caricature in England, and 
when we compare it with the coarse work of 
the earlier time, there are few who will not 
admit that things have changed for the 


better. In France the change to the finer 
and more artistic feeling for humour has 
taken place only recently, and even now we 
see papers like the Petit Journa/, with their 
colour-page on political and social events, 
maintaining the coarse and _inartistic 


draughtsmanship of execution, the crude, 
flat colouring—blues, yellows, and greens, 
like a map—and the continued malevolence 
in onslaughts against political opponents 
and foreign nations, such as Italy, Ger- 
many, and “ perfide Albion,” that appeal 
to the lower and coarser elements in 
human nature. But a new school has 
sprung up—a school to which, following the 
traditions of Gavarni and “Cham,” such 
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names as Mars, Caran d’Ache, Guillaume, 
Steinlen, Forain, and Robida do honour. 

Anyone who has read Rabelais, and has 
realised the position that the Homére 
bouffon holds as the herald of the Renais- 
sance with the opening of the struggle be- 
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trés renommé Patagruel roy des Dipsodes 
fils du grand geant Gargatua,” as the old 
chroniclers have it, have never had so 
eloquent an exponent as the pencil and 
brush of Robida. Robida understood 
how to soften down the apparent repul- 


The Devils of Notre Dame. 


tween culture and faith, cannot but admit 
that Robida’s name deserves to live, he 
having understood and illustrated as a 
living commentary to future readers one 
of the greatest works of the time. “La 
v.e trés horrificque du Grand Gargantua, 
pere de Pantagruel,” and “les horribles 
ct espouentables faictz et prouesses du 


siveness, how to make clear the incompre- 
hensibility dependent on this long cata- 
logue of obsolete words, of that continual 
coarseness, of those forced exaggerations 
and records of knavish trickery and gi- 
gantic buffoonery. For in this point of 
view Rabelais suffers the common fate 
of the humourists of the past. Comedy 

















Pléneuf near Lamballe, Brittany. 
(From a sketch by Robida.) 


depends much on the fleeting elements of 
society, on the circumstances of time and 
place, and Rabelais’ humour is even more 


involved in such details than that of 
Aristophanes. Like Aristophanes, he de- 
lights in “dishes and fishes, beasts, birds, 


and sesquipedalian blackguards.” But the 
pungency of the old Greek and of the old 
French nicknames has departed. Again, 
Rabelais’ first popularity depended in part 
on his travesty of the romances of false 
chivalry, and burlesque to be appreciated 




















The He de la Cité, Paris, in the Fifteenth Century. 

















requires, of course, a knowledge of the 
work parodied. The practical jokes of 


Panurge are repetitions of 
the old national farce of 
Pathelin, familiar to the 
bourgeois of the fifteenth 
century, as Punchinello to 
the Italian. And thus 
Robida has interpreted 
him. His indecency, enor- 
mous as it is, is only that 
cf the time when Mar- 
guerite of Valois wrote her 
tales. It is in the light of 
general knowledge of the 
age, not of scandalous 
chronicles, that Robida 
has read Rabelais, under- 
standing him, as he is the 
genius who represents with 
the universality of Shake- 
speare the thought, the 
religion, the laws, manners, 
and customs, the pleasure 
and the melancholy, the 
aspirations and: the rare 
regrets of the sixteenth 
century. In this univer- 
sality Robida has found 
the secret of Rabelais’ 
gaiety, of what he calls 
“ Pantagruelisme, a certain 
jollity of mind in despite 
of fortune.” To this under- 
standing we owe these 
pictures of the age as a 
crowd of Bacchanals in 
search of a grand peut- 
étre ; the bonds of tradi- 
tion are loosened, the 
barque is on her way: 
there is pleasure for the 
joyous pilgrims in the ad- 
ventures and dangers of 
the deep, and in mocking 
at the priests and judges 
who dwell on the isles 
and fragments of the 


broken world. The Paris 
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of to-day still remembers Rabelais with 
its Abbaye de Théléme, on the heights 
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of Montmartre. ‘Fay ce 
que voudras” was _ its 
motto, but the Parisians 
of to-day have degenerated 
the liberty of this into 
licentiousness, and Robida 
is one of the few artists 
who still remain true to the 
old Gallic spirit, and has 
a right to ask, “‘ Ousqu’elle 
est la vieille gaieté fran- 
gaise ?” 

As I leave Robida, I 
am surprised to find there 
is not a sedan-chair waiting 
for me, and even at the 
railway station I addressed 
the booking-clerk with my 
best Parisian translation of, 
‘* What ho! there, varlet, I 
prithee, wilt scriven me a 
conveyance order to the 
city.” Luckily he did not 
understand my reference, 
or I might never have 
written this interview, Just 
as I end it I get the follow- 
ing little note from M. 
Robida : 

** Cher Monsieur, 

“Je nage actuellement 
en pleine joie. J’ai ce que je 
n’aurais jamais osé esperer un 
Shakespeare a illustrer pour 
l’éditeur. 

“This,” he goes on, “is a 
dream, since there is every- 
thing in Shakespeare—all 
periods, all men, all coun- 
tries, all sentiments, all 
souls, poetry, horror, gaiety, 
grace,” etc., etc, And Iam 
convinced that Shakespeare 
illustrated by Robida will 
be a delight to the artist, 
the archzologist, and every- 
one that loves and appre- 
ciates artistic merit. 
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THE SHADES OF EVENING. 
Drawn by Frank Richards. 








THE FAMOUS ADVENTURE OF THE 
LEADING HANDS. 


BY W. F. SHANNON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER. 


** What for do we join the Navy? For the fat 
livin’ and the funeral—the funeral wid full naval 
honours. But what for rea//y do we join? Well, 
honest, it’s for ship’s t’bacca and glory.” 

The Bluejacket : a Comedy. 


T was towards the close of the third 
year of H.M.S. Zarantula’s com- 
mission that five of her leading hands 
arranged for their famous picnic. They 
each “put in” for a day’s leave, and got 
it; they took the dinghy, by permission 


of the first lieutenant; and the gunner's 
mate persuaded the gunner to allow them 
rifles and ammunition. Besides the gun- 
ner’s mate, the party consisted of the 
chief armourer, the leading torpedo-man, 
the Captain’s coxswain, and the sergeant- 
major of marines, and very early one fine 
morning those five adventurers sailed 
away for the Lafu river, ten miles south 
of the Lasmayu roadstead, where the 
Tarantula lay anchored. 
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Those five adventurers sailed away for the Lafu river. 
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The dinghy had not gone a couple of 
miles when the picknickers discovered 
that they had brought no provisions. So 
they turned back to get some, the Lafu 
river having no supplies to speak of. 

“This,” said the sergeant-major, “is 
what comes of havin’ five .commandin’ 
‘~ 3ers and no workin’ hands. It’s all 
right for ‘kinyans’” —they had some 
store of darkest hell whiskey aboard— 
“*kinyans’ we can all five of us easy 
recommember, but the commisseran/ de- 
partment didn’t ought to be left to chance 
like that. A picnic, there’s no doubt, 
ought to be conducted with a certain 
amount of routine.” 

“No pipeclay, ‘ Major,’ if it’s all the 
same to you,” interrupted the armourer. 

“And I begs to propose,” continued 
the sergeant-major, ignoring the hit at his 
profession, “that the gunner’s mate takes 
on cap’n of this turnout.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said Chats, the L.T.O. 
(Leading Torpedo-man). “It’s clearly 
understood that in all cases of picnic 
parties the commander spreads the table- 
cloth and looks after the spoons, ain’t it ? 
I’m all on for the gunner’s mate.” 

So were the other two, and the gun- 
ner’s mate gruffly, and as his due, ac- 
cepted the post. 

The boat victualled amid the unflatter- 
ing remarks of the ship’s company, and 
at 7.30 a.m. again shoved off. The river- 
mouth was reached about 9 o’clock, but 
the picknickers’ objective was a great way 
up the river, near a village called Mkumbi, 
where there might be a chance of re- 
plenishing the “wet” provisions. This 
spot was only attained at high noon. 


Lasmayu and the Lafu river are in 


East Africa, north of Zanzibar. H.M.S. 
Tarantula, with three or four others of 
Her Maijesty’s vessels, comprised the 
East Coast Division of the Cape Station. 
This division patrols all the coast from 
Gaza to the Juba river, putting down the 
slave trade, assisting the British consuls 
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and pro-consuls, and keeping the peace 
of the whole seaboard. 

Each ship carries two or more Arab or 
Swahili interpreters, whose main business 
is to get information as to intended slave 
runs. They land each evening if near a 
town, and, by means of informers and 
spies in their pay, ascertain the move- 
ments of the slavers. Nowadays captures 
are very infrequent. Many times, indeed, 
the Zarantuda’s interpreters would come 
off quivering with excitement, and with 
much gesticulation and rolling of eyes, 
give absolutely certain information of an 
intended run. The whole ship would 
get excited with them, too, during the 
early part of the commission, and often 
the boats were called away and eagerly 
manned for a night’s slave-chasing. But 
it was always a fiasco. They would lay 
for long hours by the mangrove swamps, 
or scour creeks and coasts and estuaries 
from sunset to dawn, at the bidding of 
the interpreters, but at the end of nearly 
three years not a single slaver had been 
captured, not a single slave set free. And 
that is why this picnic of the P.O.’s be- 
comes the most notable event of the com- 
mission. 

After dinner the five were going shoot- 
ing, but the day was so hot that they de- 
termined, like Amaryllis, to do their 
sporting in the shade. 

“This ‘kinyans’ don’t make ye much 
cooler, do it ?” observed the armourer. 

The remark was a reflection on a lec- 
ture the ship’s doctor had given a short 
time before on spirit-drinking. The doc- 
tor was an enthusiastic teetotaler, and 
had shown that alcohol, so far from 
being a necessity, was not even a luxury. 
He quoted Dr. Nansen, who was all in 
favour of sugar when you are camping out 
on icepacks, and whaling captains, who 
swore by hot coffee ; and wound up by 
saying that although a nip of spirits ap- 
parently warms the body, yet really its 
action is to lower its vitality and event- 
ually to cool it. 
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“No, it don’t seem to make you cooler,” 
said the L.T.O., “ but then the doctor’s 
main argument was to show what delu- 
sions we're labouring ,under, us common 
men. We drink ‘kinyans’ and get hot 
—at least, we feel hot and look hot—— ” 

“And, damme, for all practical pur- 
poses we are hot,” said the sweating ser- 
geant-major. 

“Exactly, my man,” continued the 
L.T.O., imitating the doctor. “ But 
theoretically we are delightfully cool, and 
therefore we are doin’ quite right to drink 
spirits in the tropics. Coffee’s all very 
well on the North American Station, 
where they want to warm up, but fatal, 
absolutely fatal, under a broilin’ sun.” 

“But there’s another point,” said the 
armourer, sipping his whiskey. “If you 


takes the wine. when it’s red, or even 
‘kinyans’ when it’s a nootral tint, it lowers 
your vital stakistics.” 

“Orgies! vitiated orgies!” corrected 
the captain’s coxswain. 

“If you. lower your vitiated orgies 
much more, Hooky, you’ll be standin’ on 


’em,” said the L.T.O. ‘ What McDonald 
was sayin’ was that all liquor, even ¢amdo, 
lowers your vital forces, wasn’t you, 
Mac?” 

The armourer confessed that he was. 
“ And why we puts away stuff so lowerin’ 
to the vitals,” he added, “I do not 
know.” 

‘Now you're gettin’ on to squaro and 
top-shelf stuff, Mac, What’s the matter 
with ‘kinyans’?” 

“Nothink, I admit. Pass it along.” 
And the contrite armourer lowered some 
into his vitals. 

But the day was really too hot for 
scientific argument, and so, gradually, the 
conversation waned, and the five holiday- 
makers “fell on sleep,” as the poets say, 
and for the rest of the afternoon lay in 
the deep easy slumber of seamen. It was 
only as the sun was at its setting that the 
captain’s coxswain roused, and stared for 
a moment at the long shadows. Then 
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he woke in earnest and observed the wind 
and tide for a minute or two. 

“We're properly adrift this time,” 
he muttered, and rapidly awakened the 
other four. No one thanked him, but 
all growled because he had not done it 
sooner, which is the way of the Navy. 

The boat was hurriedly launched. 
There was just enough wind to keep 
steerage way with the sail set, but the 
mid-stream current was strong, and the 
forlorn picknickers—who were at least two 
hours late in starting back—slid between 
the darkening banks towards the sea at a 
fair pace, each man silently filling his 
pipe. 

“ Lend us a match, someone,” growled 
the gunner’s mate, sticking his black clay 
in his mouth. 

The armourer remarked that he had 
none left. 

No one else spoke, but each waited, 
pipe in hand or mouth, for someone else 
to produce the matches. 

“Come on, out with ’em,” said the 
gunner’s mate, impatiently. 

Each man was by this time over- 
hauling himself to see if he had any. It 
was all in vain, and the dreadful truth 
broke over the unfortunate five that they 
had to face a five hours’ pleasure trip 
with neither of the attributes of pleasure. 
“Kinyans,”,alas ! was exhausted, and now 
smoking was impossible. Mkumbi was 
higher up the river, and it was not likely 
to have matches as a commodity, There 
was nothing for it but to sit, like the 
famous tea-party, “all silent and all 
damned,” and invent excuses to satisfy 
the first lieutenant for breaking their 
leave. 

The gunner’s mate at last broke the 
silence. ‘‘Of all the cussed, dashed, 
blasted, blighted idjuts in the Navy,” he 
said, slowly and deliberately, “us five are 
the dashedest, blastedest, blightedest, and 
cussedest.” 

“Thanks, Sammy,” said the L.T.O. 
“ Continue.” 
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“And such a devil of a lot of tand- 
stickors as they makes in Germany too! 
And the little cherib, the sweet little 
cherib what looks arter pore Jack, what 
about him? Eh, you theory men, where’s 
he?” and the gunner’s mate slapped the 
L.T.O. on the back. 

Chats said, dryly, “Well, let X equal 
the sweet little cherib, and Y the missin 
match ° 

** And why the missin’ match? That's 
the main objec’. None of your Euclid 
forme! None of your Vernon touches! 
All this X-chasin’ and theory muck don’t 
give us no matches. It’s useless, theory 
is.” 

“How about the theory of gunnery?” 
asked the L.T.O. “That ought to 
teach us how to get a light, with rifles 
and ammunition.” 

“Good on ye, Chats,” said the cox- 
swain. “I can remember being taught 


about that on the Saint.” 
“The theory is this,” continued the 


L.T.O. “Load with blank cartridge, 
stick a piece of slow-match on the cleanin’- 
rod, and hold it just clear of the muzzle 
of the rifle. When fired the charge will 
naturally ignite the slow-match.” 

“ Where’s your slow-match?” grunted 
the gunner’s mate. 

‘““As I was about to say, my dear 
Sammy, paper will have to do, this 
journey.” 

At once all but the coxswain, who was 
at his usual post, the tiller, set about 
extracting bullets from cartridges and ex- 
perimenting in the way described, with 
the result that four bits of paper were 
blown into the water, quickly followed by 
four more. Again and again the trial 
was made, with the same result, varied 
by the paper being held so far off that 
the flame failed to touch it. 

**No go! Theory again!” 
disgusted gunner’s mate. 

“ How about a train of damp powder ?” 
queried the armourer. 

A train was laid on the gunwale, anda 


said the 
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half-charge fired into it. What wasn’t 
blown away fizzed out too quickly to catch 
a piece of paper held to it. While it was 
being tried again the sergeant-major and 
the L.T.O. conducted an experiment of 
their own in the bows of the boat. The 
marine held the gunner’s mate’s straw hat 
on a cleaning-rod while the seaman fired 


_ a full charge obliquely through the crown 


of it. The hat was old and greasy, and 
they had every reasonable hope of igniting 
it. That experiment also failed, and the 
disheartened petty officers settled them- 
selves in gloomy silence for the long 
down-river sail. Each sucked his unlit 
pipe, and furtively searched and re 
searched his pockets. 

An hour passed. It had long ben 
quite dark, and it was necessary to keep a 
look-out man in the bows. He and the 
helmsman were the only men who spoke. 
During the second hour, while the gun- 
ner’s mate was taking his spell in the bow, 
he saw a dhow’s sail glide out from one 
of the side creeks, and show dimly against 
the stars. He passed the word to the 


others, without importing any significance 


to it. 

The L.T.O. roused himself sufficiently 
to say, “What about them _lucifers, 
then ?” 

“Well, what about ’em?” snapped the 
gunner’s mate, savagely. 

**On’y if I was commandin’ this packet 
I should heave that dhow to, and get some. 
Please yourself though. P’raps you don’t 
care to smoke.” 

“‘Here, hand us a muskit!” was the 
gunner’s mate’s response. * What's 
Swyhili for ‘heave to’?” 

“*Tua tanga.’ But the best language 
is a shot across her bows. All nations 
and languages understand that.” 

The dhow was now maybe five hundred 
yards off the port bow of the dinghy, and 
well in the main stream. The hull was 
hidden against the dark background of 
mangroves, but the sail was just dis- 
cernible. The dinghy was probably quite 
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invisible from ‘the larger vessel. No 
sound came from either boat. 

The gunner’s mate broke the silence of 
the night with a tremendous shout of 
“Tua tanga! Tua! Tua!” and without 
waiting for an answer, fired his rifle. The 
dhow’s big lateen sail dropped literally as 
if shot, and she was lost to sight im- 
mediately. ; 

“Out oars!” shouted the rifleman. 
“We shall lose them matches after all.” 

The oars were in the crutches smartly, 
and the dinghy rapidly moved towards 
the dhow. The latter’s hull soon ap- 
peared, and as the small boat neared her 
the sail was seen to be lying confusedly 
over her side, while the crew were 
struggling to get the sweeps out. 

“I do believe Sammy’s shot must 
have cut away the halyards of that sail,” 
said the coxswain. “It was lowered 
terrible smart.” 

“Jest like Samuel, that is,” growled 
the armourer over his oar. “We're goin’ 
in for leave-breakin’ as it is, and now he’s 
goin’ to luff us in for piratin’ on the high 
seas with aggravatin’ circumstances. Jest 
fancy respectable married men like me 
and Sammy swingin’ at the yardarm for 
murderin’ peaceful Swyhilis.” 

“This is all theory, y’know,” said the 
gunner’s mate, a trifle frightened. “Still, 
p’raps we better sheer off. We shan’t be 
able to make ‘em understand what we 
want, either.” 

“You stay boat-keeper then,” said the 
L.T.O. “I’m a single man wantin’ a 
match, I am; and I’m going to get it. 
Look out; we're nearin’ her. Hooky, 
give Sam the.tiller. Us four board alto- 
gether, carryin’ our rifles. We'll bounce 
the cap’en we took him for a slaver, and 
demand to see his papers. Then we'll 
let him off for givin’ us all this trouble, if 
he’ll give us a light. Way enough! Stand 
by to jump aboard as soon as we get 
alongside. Prepare to board. Board!” 
And as the dinghy rasped against the 
dhow’s side the four men serambled 


over the low bulwark of the native vessel 
and leapt upon the deck. As they did 
so there was a succession of splashes on 
the other side of the dhow. The crew 
and captain had dived off. 

“There’s no doubt them poor chaps 
do take us for gory cut-throat buccaneers,” 
said the L.T.O. 

* Here!” he shouted to the swimmers, 
who were making for the shore. Hi! 
Hold on a minit! Wesailormen ! English! 
We no hurt you!” They took no notice. 
“Well, I can’t speak no fairer than that, 
can I?” he said, turning to his friends. 

They admitted that he couldn’t. The 
sergeant-major added that he thought 
they'd better cut and run themselves 
“This is turnin’ into a serious business 
y know, Chats.” 

“My dear ‘Major,’ I want a light. 
Help us off with this forehatch. Hooky, 
feel round the after-cab‘n, will ye? Fine 
touch this, ain’t it?” went on the L.T.O. 
“Five leadin’ hands plunderin’ an in- 
offensive trader.” 

“Phew!” ejacuiated the _ sergeant- 
major, as the hatch-covering was taken 
off. “Inoffensive! She’s putrid! If 
reckon she’s a sort of a night-tun.” 

Chats knelt on the deck and peered 
down the hatchway. There arose a sound 
of laboured breathing and stifled moans. 

“Cattle?” suggested the sergeant- 
major. : 

“Yes. 
L.T.O., who had been in the South 
Seas. “ Down with the hatch! Up with 
the sail! Mates, never mind the matches. 
We've got a prize-packet here.” 

“I don’t like the smell of her,” said 
the armourer. “But what is it you’re 
talkin’ about? What’s the noise, to put 
it classic ?” 

“Slaves, that’s what it is. By the 
ghost of marines, she’s fullof ’em. I seen 
the whites of their eyes, plain as anything. 
Make fast the dinghy, Sam, and come 
aboard. You won’t be hung, so don’t be 
afraid,” he added, as the gunner’s mate 
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hesitated. ‘This piracy turns out to be 
meritorious service—slave-catching. We 
shan’t have to sneak inboard, Samuel, 
avoidin’ the eye of Number One, but 
we shall go back simply covered with 
glory.” 

“Are yuu quite sure about all this?” said 
the gunner’s mate as he stepped aboard. 

“ Here’s some matches,” said the 
coxswain, “‘so we can see.” 

They lifted the hatch, and peeped 
below again. Undoubtedly a human 
cargo was there, dumb and piteous, 
frightened into silence by the Arabs, 

“Well, then, now for it,” said the 
gunner’s mate, whose confidence was 
restored. “Better get up this sail, I 
spose?” 

“Let’s light up first,” said the L.T.O. 
calmly. 

The suggestion met with favour, and 
then the buccaneers set about seeing 
what mischief their shot had done. It 
was found to have cut the halyard and 
chipped the yard, but the latter was not 
materially damaged. Without entering 
on a detailed description of the method 
of hoisting the sail—of pendant and whip, 
hauling part and standing part, block and 
sheave—it will suffice to describe it as that 
of a rope passed through a sheave at the 
masthead, one end made fast to the yard, 
and the other left_free for hauling pur- 
poses. The necessary repairs, therefore, 
consisted simply of rebending. (re-tying) 
the pendant to the yard. The sail was 
then hoisted, and with light hearts the 
seamen swept on down the river, smoking 
deliciously. The breeze had freshened, 
and the dhow sailed fast. 

Chats, the L.T.O., sat thoughtfully for 
awhile. Then he said: “We received 
information that this packet was to sail, 
when we was picknickin’. So we forgot all 
about our dinner, just nicely laid, and 
considered evolutions all the afternoon. 
We carefully examined the matter in all 
its bearin’s and cross-questioned the in- 
former, and finally surmised that a sud- 
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den attack by us five was worth tryin’. 
We worried a good bit about bein’ adrift 
after our leave was up (and never re- 
covered our lost appetites, we might men- 
tion), and felt we was settin’ a bad 
example to the ship’s company, and the 
service in general. But we conquered 
our inclinations, which was to go straight 
back, and lay to at nightfall just off the 
creek, conceivin’ that to be the strategic 
point. It was. The dhow comes out. 
We run alongside of her, and with our 
muskets in our hands (and I may remark 
that I’ve expended all my cartridges, and 
mine was unloaded) we swarm up her 
starboard gangway, while nine blood- 
thirsty Arabs dive off the port quarter 
and swim for their lifes. How will that 
do, eh?” 

The others had listened with rapt at- 
tention. Chats was a well-known novelist. 

“Sounds all right,” said the sergeant- 
major, “ except them nine Arabs. Vine?” 

“That number is an estimate, my dear 
‘Major.’ In the heat of battle you never 
count exact, but you never count under. 
Savvy?” 

“TI do. We might mention Sammy's 
marvellous gunnery practice, though. Five 
hundred’ yards’ range; whole objec’ 
scarcely in sight ; Sam sights for invisible 
detail and hits it. I never see such x 

“ Tua! Tua tanga!” rang out over 
the waters. The river had opened out, 
and the dhow was nearing the open 
ocean. Four or five large streams met and 
formed a delta with the Lafu river, and 
the navigation of the delta was intricate 
and nicely suited to the slavers. The 
boat whence the hail had come could just 
be made out rounding one of the islands, 
and rowing to cut the dhow off. 

“A rescue, eh?” said the gunner’s 
mate. “We oughtn’t to ’a hung about 
so long lightin’ pipes, Chats. We give 
them chaps too long a start.” 

“ Bang!” went a rifle. 

“ Lay down, all of ye!” said the L.T.O. 
“You can keep out of sight pretty well, 
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too, Hooky, while you're steerin’. 11 
hold the sheet.” 

Again the Swahili command to heave 
to was shouted, and another rifle was 
fired. The “s-s-s-s” of the bullet across 
the bows followed. 

A third shout was followed by a volley 
from three or four rifles. The one or 
two shots that hit went through the sail. 

“ Tryin’ Sammy’s dodge,” observed the 
armourer. “ But I reckon they ain't got 
a marksman like him.” 

Two other boats now appeared from 
the other side, well on the dhow’s beam, 
and advanced firing. For a while the 
firing from each boat was very hot, and 
the dhow’s sail was frequently hit. Still 
she forged ahead, and the pulling boats 
dropped gradually back, off her quarters. 

**T didn’t know Arabs used rowlocks,” 
said the armourer, as the firing slackened 
a bit. “ D’ye hear the regular stroke of 
the oars, Chats? Gad! it’s our own 
boats, I do believe !” 

“So it is!” assented the sergeant- 
major, joyfully. “ Hail ’em, Sam, to stop 
that damned rifle practice.” 

“ Hang on a bit,” said the L.T.O., as 
the gunner’s mate prepared to shout. 
‘‘Consider. Are we to go to all the 
trouble and expense of capturin’ a slave 
dhow to give it away to these other 
chaps? And lose all the glory, too? 
Why, they’d swear they could have cap- 
tured it without our help.” 

“ Right you are, Chats,” agreed the cox- 
wain. 

“ Therefore, mates, I say on to glory 
or the grave. ‘ Hear the river-bar roarin’ 
at the ocean-gate?’ There’s freedom 
there,Sam. Buck up, ‘ Major’!” 

“Look here, Chats,” urged the latter, 
“this is carryin’ the game a bit too far, 
ain’t it? We break our leaf, we turn 
pirates, and now, damme, we're runnin’ a 
cargo of slaves, and openly defyin’ our 
own cap’n. It won't do!” 

“ * Major,’ you’ve got no soul. I know 
you’re married and ain’t the man you was, 
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but hang it all, look at the reason of it 
For our own sakes we mustn’t be took. | 
knew who was after us at first. I whispered 
it to Hooky, didn’t I, Hook? But there 
was no call for us to alarm you married 
men and get you into trouble at home. 
We hoped you wouldn’t have suspected 
anything. Why didn’t you keep quiet, 
Mac? Well, youll have to swear you 
took ’em for Arabs. Here we are, safe.” 
And the dhow, trailing the dinghy, passed 


the bar, and gained the ocean. The 
boats were lost in the blackness be- 
hind. 


The dhow set her course for the Zaran- 
tula, and at eight bells in the middle 
watch (4 a.m.) cast anchor in the Lasmayu 
roadstead. 

The L.T.O. and the captain’s coxswain 
at once took the dinghy and rowed to the 
Tarantula, just as the first lieutenant came 
on deck. 

“Come aboard, sir,” said Chats. 

“Ts this what you call nine o'clock ? 
I shall report you all to the captain. I 
had just come up to senda boat in search 
of you. Nice handy set of men for 
P.O.’s we’ve got! Where’s the others? 
You're a disgrace to the service. Where's 
the others, I say ?” 

“‘Formin’ the prize crew, sir?” 

‘* Forming the what ?” 

** Prize crew, sir.” 

“What of? Where did you meet the 
other boats ?” 

“Which boats, sir?” 

“What are you a prize crew of?” 
snapped the lieutenant, angrily. 

‘*Slave dhow, sir.” 

“Then you did meet the boats ?” 

“* We took this dhow on our own, sir.” 

“What! You five in the dinghy!” 

‘‘There’s no deviation about that, sir. 
And then we had a runnin’ fight with 
some murderin’ filibusters lower down the 
river. Reg’lar cut-throat lot they looked. 
Made our sail as holey as a kitchen 
cullender. But we outsailed them.” 

And the L.T.O. was invited to tell his 
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whole story, and the mollified lieutenant 
called the captain. 

While the latter was hearing the tale of 
the adventurous five, the Zarantudla’s pin- 
nace and two cutters, under the command 
of the second lieutenant, came alongside, 
and the lieutenant came inboard and 
made his report. They had chased a 
dhow, he said, but she was a very fast 
sailer and escaped in the darkness. 

“Never mind, Smithson, listen to this,” 
said the captain. 

When Chats came to the account of 
the attempted rescue by the slaver’s 
friends, as he called it, the captain’s eyes 
twinkled. The second lieutenant stared. 

“You'd better go over and see to the 
capture, Smithson,” said the captain, 
when the tale was done. “You might 
find a trace or two of your marksmen. 
Pity the gunner’s mate wasn’t with you 
though. Is that a ¢rue part of your story, 
Anson, that shot of the gunner’s mate ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“And,” said Lieutenant Smithson, 
“had you really no suspicion that that 
precious rescue party was the pinnace and 
cutters ?” 

“ Not the faintest, sir.” 

“Well, I used to give you credit for 
being an intellectual man—— ” 

“Yes, sir,” interpolated Chats, trying 
to look dull and stupid. 

‘* But now—well, now I think more of 
your intellect than ever 
wound up the lieutenant. 

“Gunner’s mate 
Officer, sir.” 

“No doubt,” said Lieutenant Smithson, 
drily. 


” 
’ 


sarcastically 


was commandin’ 


The dhow went before the prize-court 
at Zanzibar and was condemned. When 


captured she had slaves on 
board. A flattering account of the cap- 
ture appeared in the papers, and the 
Admiral, when inspecting the ship soon 
after, at the conclusion of her commission, 


referred, in his speech to the ship’s com- 


forty Six 
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pany, to the five petty officers in generous 
terms. They were, he said, examples to 
be copied by all young bluejackets and 
marines. Their daring, resourcefulness, 
resolution, and regard for the good of the 
service was most commendable. And he 
was pleased to ask their captain to give 
them all “recommends” for higher 
ratings. 

After it was all 
heroes met together on the mess-deck. 

“Tt’s all through that shot of Sam’s,’ 
said the coxswain. “I'll swear if I tried 
to shoot across a ship’s bows I’d ’a done 
it easy. But Sam always tries to do 
your ‘ baulk.’” 

* Still, if I hadn’t wanted that match, I 
shouldn’t ’a thought of shootin’ to cut 
them halyards,” said the gunner’s mate, 
magnificently. He was quite persuaded 
by this time that he had deliberately 
sighted for the rope. 

“There’s no doubt it was a happy 
thought,” said Chats. ‘“ How about that 
other shot, Sam, the one that carried 
away the crown of your hat? Felt any 
pain from it?” 

*“Not much. Of course, I felt a sort of 
wind at the time, and it raised a bit of a 
lump. But I took no notice. You don’t 
in action. The excitement carries ye on. 
We was just crossin’ the bar when I felt 
it.” 

“ Interestin’ said the 
L.T.O., musingly. “I’ve heard of men 
bein’ clean-shaved by a cannon-ball, and 
havin’ their hair cut short with a shovel- 
headed spear, but yours is the best cuff 
I’ve ever heard. I s’pose you're goin’ to 
keep the hat as a curio?” 
“ Rather ! There’s people 
wouldn’t believe near I’d been to 
havin’ my head bloo off unless I showed 
‘em that.” 

“ And will that convince ’em ?” 

“Certainly. Besides, you’re witnesses. 
You as good as see it done, didn’t ye ?” 

“We did see it done, 
always call on us.” 


over the blushing 


experience,” 


some 
how 


Sam. You 
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And the coxswain winked in reply to 
the grin of the L.T.O., and observed 
that if he’d had his head and hat 


bashed about by the enemy like that, 
he’d have put in not only for a new 
** Any doctor 


hat—but for a new head. 
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will certify that your brain’s afflicted, 
Sam.” 

And the gunner’s mate good-naturedly 
threw a half-boot at the coxswain, and 
suggested that, after all, “ kinyans ” was 
the main thing. 
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THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1859. 


(IN a morning in March, 1856, 
Pr Oy the guns of the Invalides in- 
'yNeS| formed Paris that a son had 
at#i<si been born to the Emperor. 
The infant, for whom was in store a sad 
but heroic fate, received the names of 
Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, 
the Pope and the Queen of Sweden being 
godfather and godmother. Paris wore a 
holiday aspect, and at noon the Emperor, 
radiant with joy, received the Diplomatic 
Body. The Pope’s legate, at a solemn 
service in the chapel of the Palace of 
St. Cloud, presented to the Empress the 
golden rose which the Pope had sent her. 
At length the dynasty seemed to be rest- 
ing on a solid foundation. Such clouds 
as still lay on Napoleon’s horizon ap- 
peared to be confined within the bounds 
of his realm, where a bad harvest, wild 
speculation, excessive expenditure, and 
\iravagant public works, threatened com- 
ercial disasters of the most perilous 
litical character. Had he chosen then 
0 adopt the methods of liberal and 
constitutional government to which he 
subsequently resorted when too late, he 
would have spent a calmer and a happier 
life and his end might have been both 
serene and glorious. But permitting 
himself to be influenced by evil and selfish 
advisers, he engaged in a course of politi- 
cal conduct which embittered the resent- 
ment of his domestic enemies, and shook 
the confidence of his best friends abroad. 

In the winter of 1856 there passed 
through Paris Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia (the late Emperor Frederick), 
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accompanied by his adjutant, Major von 
Moltke, whom later the world was to 
know as the greatest strategist of the age. 
Of the French Emperor the Prussian 
soldier wrote: ‘‘ He struck me by a sort 
of immovability of features and the 
almost extinguished look of his eyes. 
The predominating characteristic of his 
face is a friendlyand good-humoured smile, 
which has nothing Napoleonic about it. 
He is a quite simple and rather small 
man, whose always tranquil countenance 
gives a strong impression of good- 
natured amiability. ‘Il ne se fache 
jamais,’ say the people who are in most 
frequent intercourse with him. ‘Il est 
toujours poli et bon envers nous ; ce n’est 
que la bonté de son cceur et sa confiance 
qui pourront lui devenir dangereux.’” 
Of the little Prince Imperial Moltke re- 
marked that “he seemed a strapping 
little fellow.” 

The session of 1857 produced some 
useful measures. A subvention of twelve 
million francs was voted for the further 
embellishment of Paris, and another of 
fourteen millions for the establishment of 
three great transatlantic lines of French 
steamers. The privileges of the Bank of 
France were prolonged and extended, and 
its capital was doubled. The plébiscite 
of 1857 proved that the popularity of the 
Emperor and his Government was not 
materially impaired, although in compari- 
son with the plébiscite of 1852, that of 
1857 showed fewer “Ayes” and more 
“Noes.” Nevertheless, this election did 
not pass off without menacing manifesta- 
tions: Probably the life of no man of 
modern times was ever attempted by the 
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The Prince Imperial in Grenadier’s uniform. About five years old. 


hand of the assassin so frequently as that 
of Louis Napoleon. He may be said to 
have habitually carried his life in his 
hand ; but in that strange faith of his in 
his “ star” his cool courage never faltered, 


save, perhaps, on one occasion, and the 
personal courage 


charge of want of 
brought against him has only brought 
discredit on a bitter enemy. “ When,” 
in the words of Lord Cowper, ‘we con- 
sider that the same charge was brought 
against Marlborough and Cromwell, and 
che great Napoleon himself, we may dis- 
miss it with the words used by the object 
of it when he read Kinglake’s chapter— 
C’est indigne.” The Emperor was 
hoping that the time was approaching 
when the iron hand of absolute rule 
might be relaxed, as an act of favour as 
well as of prudence and of safety. But 
now the names of well-known revolutionary 
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leaders were coupled with 
rumours of a wide-spread 
organisation for the ad. 
vancement of the Repub- 
lican banner in the red 
hand of the regicide ; and 
Napoleon found himself 
a mark of men who souglit 
his life in the name of 
the very cause he had 
always had at heart. 
The restlessness of the 
French Emperor had 
created by degrees a very 
dangerous state of public 
feeling in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and England ; and 
Persigny, then French 
Ambassador in England, 
went to Paris to describe 
to the Emperor the atti- 
tude of profound suspicion 
towards him which Eng- 
land had assumed in con- 
sequence of his disturbing 
and adventurous foreign 
policy. Napoleon sug- 
gested that the mutual 
misapprehensions would be best dispelled 
by a personal interview with the Queen. 
The proposal was accepted ; and the 
Emperor and Empress reached Osborne 
on August 6th, where they spent three 
days. The meeting of the sovereigns 
was still cordial; and the visit, with the 
Lords Clarendon and 
Palmerston and M.M. Walewski and 
de Persigny, was turned to th best 
account, since it brought into cordial 
contact the rulers of both realms, and 
enabled them to settle the question of the 
principalities and other matters of im- 
portance. But the cordial impressions 
which the Osborne visit had produced in 
the minds of Queen Victoria and her 
Consort were all but effaced by the sub- 
sequent excursion made by them a few 
days later to inspect the forts, basins, and 
breakwater of Cherbourg. ‘‘ It makes me 
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* The Pavilion at the Camp of Chalons. Napoleon III. with staff. 


(The Emperor is the third figure on the right of the lamp-post at the end of the Pavilion. Amengst the staf 
are Generals Bourbaki, Lamirault, and Baron Larrey.) 


very unhappy to see what is done here,” bourg breakwater was “ treble the size of 
wrote the Queen in her diary, “and how the Plymouth one,” and 8,000 men were 
well protected the worksare.” The Cher- at work upon it. The Prince Consort 
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Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) de Vaisseau Duperré (seated on left), Col. Brady (standing 
behind), Prince Murat (in centre), Lisut. of the Guides, Col. Baron Lepic (on right:. 


* These four photographs, hitherts unpublished, were taken at the great camp at Chalins in 1859, and are interesting 
as representing some of the well-known oficers of the French Army at that time. 








Baron Lepic and Col. Schmidt. 


“Cherbourg is a 
gives one grave 
The counter-de- 


wrote to Stockmar, 
gigantic work, and 
cause for reflection. 


fences at Alderney are childish in com- 
The Queen and her husband 


parison.” 


did not care to accompany the Emperor 
to the camp of Chilons for the opening 
of the great school of war on that vast 
plain whereon the Imperial Guard was 
assembled. The great camp of Chalons, 


(Commencing from left) Prince Murat, General Fleury (in tent), Col. Schmidt, 
Baron Lepic, and another. 
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together with the vast works of Cherbourg 
and the prodigious growth of the French 
armour-plated naval force, served not un- 
naturally to foster that mistrust which, 
in spite of their personal regard for the 
French Sovereign, was taking hold of the 
minds of the Queen and Prince. Yet at 


the meeting of monarchs at Stuttgart in 


September, 1857, the French Emperor 
was found to 
be loyally 
impervious to 
all induce- 
ments to a 
breach of the 
English Al- 
liance. Of 
Napoleon’s 
conduct at 
Stuttgart Sir 
Theodore 
Martin re- 
marks: “ The 
parvenu Em- 
peror, thrown 
the first 
time into the 
midst of the 
royalties of 
the ‘ Alman- 
ach de Gotha,’ 
had distin- 
guished him- 
self by great 


for 


self-posses- 
sion and dig- 
nity, bearing 
himself, as 
said a shrewd 
observer, ‘like a thorough gentleman, 
holding his own, and showing no eager- 
ness to seize at the advances made to 
him, which might well have turned the 
steadiest head.’ ” 

On the evening of January 14, 1858, 
the Emperor and Empress were driving 
to the Opera House in the Rue Le- 
pelleti¢re to hear Le Bal de Gustave, 
which culminates in the assassination of 


The Prince Imperial, about six years old. 


(From a miniature.) 
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Gustavus III., when Felix Orsini and his 
accomplice threw three explosive bombs 
under their carriage. The Emperor re- 
ceived a slight wound on the nose, and 
the Empress a blow on the eye—her dress 
was spotted with blood from the wounded 
surrounding the carriage. Both Emperor 
and Empress were wonderfully composed 
and courageous—she, indeed, more so 
than he. They 
remained all 
through the 
performance 
in ignorance 
of the bloody 
tragedy out- 
side, where 
eight persons 
had been 
killed and a 
hundred and 
fifty-six woun- 
ded. = Orsini 
was an Italian 
revolutionist 
of the most 
reckless and 
uncompro- 
mising type. 
From the for- 
tress of Man- 
tua he had 
escaped to 
England in 
1856, whence 
in 1857 he 
had repaired 
to Paris, hav- 
ing formed a 
conspiracy with Pieri, Rudio, and Gomez 
for the assassination of the French Em- 
peror. 

For once the “habitual calm” of 
Napoleon was not maintained. He has, 
indeed, been accused of having sunk for 
the time into the position of a political 
poltroon, trembling under the threats of 
the Carbonari to whom he was believed 
to have belonged in his own early revo- 
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jutionary days, and quaking under the 
terror of such another lesson as Orsini 
had administered. His. ill-wishers de- 
clared that his prestige was gone and that 
his cool courage had forsaken him ; it was 
even averred that his time was occupied 
in devising precautions for his own safety. 
He was said to wear a cuirass under his 
coat; to have had wires fixed over the 
chimneys of the Tuileries, so that ex- 
plosive substances shou'd not reach him 
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and the Sardinian Prime Minister. That 
Italy made a good bargain is long since 
beyond dispute. She leaped by two or 
three great bounds into a new and free 
liberal national life. An united Italy was 
not in the Plombitres agreement, nor did 
Cavour expect to find it there. What he 
did hope for, and obtained, was a free 
northern kingdom to begin with, which 
should absorb the Italian nation “ from 
the Alps to the Adriatic.” But the im- 


The meeting of the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of Russia at Stuttgart. 
September 25th, 1357- 


at his hearth ; to have bought the houses 
opposite the ‘Tuileries, lest grenades 
should be dropped from their windows 
into his carriage ; and that a cohort of 
spies mingled with the guests at Lady 
Cowley’s ball to assure his protection. 
Whether it was by significant pressure 
or by strenuous entreaty that in 1858 
Cavour obtained from Louis Napoleon 
his promise to support Italy with armed 
force, may never be known. The bargain 
was struck—-the compact of Plombiéres 
Was ratified between the French Emperor 


pulse which his genius and patriotism 
gave to his countrymen’s destinies, car- 
ried the seat of the Italian Government 
from ‘Turin to Florence, and from 
Florence to Rome. 

In November, 1858, Vincenzo Sal- 
vagnuoli presented a memorial to the 
Emperor at Compiégne, in which the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from Italy with the 
assistance of France was assumed as a 
question already agreed upon. The 
Emperor undertook to throw 200,000 
troops into Italy, and to command them 
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in person in the following summer. On 
New Year’s morning of 1859, when the 
Emperor was receiving the customary 
greetings of the diplomatic body at the 
Tuileries, he turned to M. Hiibner, the 
Austrian Ambassador, and said to him 
abruptly in the hearing of his colleagues, 





The Emperor and Empress in walking dress. 


(From a photo taken about 1860.) 


‘I regret that our relations with your 
Government are not so good as they have 
beenhitherto ; but I beg you to assure the 
Emperor that my personal feelings towards 
him are unchanged.” Those simple words 
fell upon Europe like the shock of an 
earthquake. The A/oniteur was instructed 
to declare that there was nothing in the 
diplomatic relations of the two Courts to 
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warrant tne prevailing rumours of w 

But this pacific assurance was counter- 
acted by the tone of Victor Emanuel’s 
speech in opening the Sardinian Cham- 
bers on January roth. It was generally 
believed that a secret alliance had been 
formed between the French Emperor and 
the King of Sardinia, al- 
though its precise nature 
remained unknown. ‘That 
it was to the advantage of 
France was inferred from 
the marriage of Prince 
Napoleon to the Princess 
Clothilde, eldest daughter 
of Victor Emanuel. Her 
hand by proxy was de- 
manded by General Niel 
on January 23rd, and the 
marriage was celebrated a 
week later. These and 
other indications of the 
designs of the French Em- 
peror warned the Austrian 
Government to make ener- 
getic preparations for the 
defence of its Italian pos- 
sessions ; and an appeal 
was made to the German 
Confederation to act as an 
united power, if Austria, by 
an attack on her Italian 
provinces, should be called 
upon to take up arms 
against France and Sardinia 
combined. While thus ap- 
pealing for support to the 
other German Powers, Aus- 
tria was pushing forward 
great armaments along the 
Ticino and the Po. Strong masses of 
troops were quartered in Cremona, Pla- 
cenza, and Pavia, assuming an aggressive 
aspect against Piedmont; and a loan of 
150 million francs had been contracted 





in Vienna. 

Louis Napoleon had given his pledges 
to Cavour, but it seeme.l as if he were fain 
that they would not be exacted. He was 














The Prince and Princess Napoleon. 


(Mariicd February 3rd, 1859.) 


disconcerted by the precipitate march of 


events. He was not ready for action. He 
had been told that his words to M. Hiib- 
ner would cost France a milliard. The 
French people were not at all eager to 
make heavy sacrifices for the deliverance 
of Italy. The Ministers, whose policy fre- 
quently clashed with that of the Emperor, 
were opposed to Italian independence and 
disliked Cavour—Walewski even hated 
him. The attitude of France towards 
Austria and Italy was the subject of much 
discussion and great difference of opinion 
throughout Europe when the question of 
war or peace was seemingly hanging in 
the balance. Notwithstanding the em- 
phatic deciaration of Louis Napoleon that 
the Empire meant peace, there was a 
strong and widespread suspicion that the 
Imperial policy would be guided by a 
spirit of war and conquest. The Em- 
peror took great pains to effect the re- 
moval of this impression, especially from 
the minds of English statesmen ; but with 
slight success. ‘The Congress, in the as- 


semblage of which at the desire of the 
French Emperor Russia took the initia- 
tive, seemed to meet with general acquies- 
but ultimately came to nothing. 
un- 


cence, 
All efforts at conciliation proved 
Each of the three Powers 
most concerned seemed animated by 
the conviction that the questions at 
issue could be settled only by an ap- 
peal to the sword. Each, in fact, was 
impatient for the opening of hostilities. 
Before departing for the seat of war, 
the Emperor addressed a proclamation 
to his subjects, from which a few sen- 
tences may be extracted: “I desire no 
conquests, but I resolve firmly to main- 
tain my national and traditional policy. 
I observe treaties on the condition that 
no one shall violate them to my disad- 
vantage. I respect the territory and 
rights of neutral Powers; but I boldly 
avow my sympathy for a people whose 
history is mingled with our own, and who 
groan under foreign oppression. 
I am about to place myself at the head 


availing. 





Departure of the Emperor Napoleon for the war: scene in the Rue de Rivoli. 
(From a sketch by T. Cornilliet.) 


of the army. I leave in France the 
Empress and my son. Aided by the 
experience and enlightenment of the last 
surviving brother of the great Emperor, 
the Empress will understand how to show 
herself equal to the grandeur of her mis- 
sion.” 

The Franco-Austrian war of 1859, so 


unpopular when first rumoured, became 
so popular when actually engaged in that 
the French people watched the military 
movements with eager enthusiasm, and 
crowded eagerly to subscribe to the war 


loan. 

Just before the opening of the war 
Victor Emanuel summoned Garibaldi 
to take the command of the little army 
of noble Volunteers. “We want you,” 
said Cavour. “I am always ready to 
serve my country,” said Garibaldi simply. 
‘My first duty is to offer my sword to 
my country. My war-cry, therefore, shall 
be, ‘Italian Unity under the consti- 
tutional rule of Victor Emanuel.’ Mind, 
however, that the aid of foreign arms 


must be paid for dearly. As for the 
man who has promised to help us, I 
ardently wish he may redeem himself 
in the eyes of posterity by achieving the 
noble task of Italian liberation.” By 
the end of April Garibaldi was in 
command of three fine regiments of 
Cacciatori delle Alpi, a company of 
Genoese sharpshooters, and a_ small 
squadron of Guides. The little force, 
slight in numerical strength, was formed 
from the best elements of Lombardy, 
Romagno and the minor Duchies ; and it 
did gallant service in the war. 

On May 2nd King Victor Emanuel 
called his warriors to arms. He was 
himself Commander-in-Chief. He had 
five divisions of regular infantry, of about 
13,000 men. Each division had two 
battalions of Bersaglieri, a regiment of 
cavalry, three batteries, and a company 
of sappers. The cavalry division con- 
sisted of sixteen squadrons, with twelve 
field-guns, and two batteries of horse 
artillerv. The third and fourth French 
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Corps were on the march before the de- 
claration of war; they crossed the Alps 
and hastened from the slopes of Mont 
Cenis and Mont Genévre toward the 
scene of action in the great Italian plain. 
The first and second Corps, with the 
matériel of the army, had sailed from 
Toulon to Genoa, and having crossed the 
Apennines were hurrying northward to 
occupy the valley of the Scrivia. On 
May 12th the French Emperor made his 
entry into Genoa, under arches, draperies, 
and flowers. At Alessandria he rode 
under an arch on which was emblazoned 
the legend, “To the descendant of the 
Conqueror of Marengo !” ; and when he en- 
tered the palace he found on his table the 
map on which his great uncle had traced 
the movements of his army before the 
battle of Marengo. 

Space forbids any attempt to give the 
details of the battles of this short but 
bloody campaign. The first engagement 
occurred at Genestrello on 2oth May ; 
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from which, after some hard fighting, the 
Austrians were driven out. They then 
made a stand at Montebello, where, 
although 20,000 strong, they were routed 
by some 6,000 Sardinians. The Austrian 
general was completely out-manceuvred by 
the Emperor and the King. By a wide 
turning movement the allied commanders 
forced the Austrians to cross the Po, 
and then to retire behind the Sesia. On 


the 30th General Cialdini crossed the 
Sesia and drove the Austrians from the 
fortified positions of Palestro, Venzaglio, 
and Casalino, having carried each position 
day the 


at the bayonet point. Next 
Austrian general strove hard to retake 
Palestro ; but Victor Emanuel threw him- 
self into the heart of the struggle and 
carried everything before him. ‘The 3rd 
French Zouaves performed prodigies of 
valour, and French and Sardinian soldiers 
vied with each other in gallant deeds. 
The battles of the war followed each 
other with extraordinary rapidity. Ma- 


The Reception of the Emperor Napoleon at Alessondria, May 14th, 1839. 


(Sketched by A. J] Beauce.) 
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genta was a splendid, if a bloody triumph. 
The brilliant march of MacMahon from 
Turbigo on Buffalora and Magenta, and 
the prodigies of valour performed by his 
the deeds of the Grenadiers of 


soldiers ; 
the Guard at the bridge of Buffalora ; the 
splendid fight at the Ponte Vecchio ; 
bayonet charges under Wimpffen ; the 
hand-to-hand struggle in the streets of 


the 


all 


achieve- 


Magenta; 
were 
ments of unsur- 
passed valour. 
The 
remained under 
fire on the bridge 
of Buffalora dur- 
ing the fighting 
Many times dur- 


Emperor 


ing the day came 
messages that 
the 
of the Imperial 
Guard could no 


commander 


longer hold his 
ground. “a6 
hold it!” 
the Em- 
peror’s answer; 
Guard 


must 


was 


and the 
held on. 

The Austrians 
left 
and wounded on 
the battlefield, 
and 4,000 were 
taken prisoners. 
The losses of the 
victors were almost as heavy as those of 
the vanquished ; but the great triumph of 
the day was that the hated Austrian had 
been once and for all driven out of Pied- 
mont. On the early morning after the 
battle the Emperor and Victor Emanuel 
entered Milan ; and the Emperor went to 
the Villa Buonaparte, which for him was 
full of associations. His great uncle and 
Eugéne Beauharnais had inhabited it. 
Queen Hortense had spent withia its walls 


6,090 dead 


Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia. 
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many happy days. Louis Napoleon 
pointed out to his aide-de-camp the very 
room in which he slept in 1813: and he 
sent to ask whether the fine tall porter 
whom he remembered of those days was 
still alive. When the Emperor and Victor 
Emanuel appeared together in the streets 
of ililan their progress was a triumphal 
march. The King did not try to conceal 
thedeepemotion 
which his face 
betrayed, and 
the Emperor 
himself, notwith- 
standing 
phlegmatic tem- 
perament, could 
not control the 


his 


joy which he felt. 
The enthusiastic 
Italians whothen 
kissed his feet 
could not antici- 
pate that 
weeks later Villa- 
franca would 
follow Magenta. 

After their de- 
feat at Magenta 
the Austrians 
had abandoned 
Milan in haste, 
leaving at Maleg- 
nano, half - way 
between Milan 
and Lodi, a 
strong rear-guard 
for the  pro- 
tection of their main army in its re- 
treat. It was determined to attack this 
force, and to attempt to cut off its retreat 
across the Adda. The commanders as- 
signed to this undertaking were Baraguay 
d’Hilliers, MacMahon, and L’Admirault ; 
the divisional generals were Bazaine, 
Forey, and Goz. Bazaine’s division of 
Baraguay d’Hilliers’ corps arrived before 
Malegnano at five p.m. of the 8th June. 
An Austrian division was in possession of 
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the town, the entrance to which wa; barri- 
caded and defended by four guns. Ba- 
zaine’s troops suffered severely while ex- 
posed to the enemy’s cross-fire. Bullets 
rained down from the windows ; shells, 
round-shot, and grape poured in showers 
on the road ; bayonets and butt-ends of 
muskets were freely used ; but the storm- 
ing parties were repulsed. Suddenly, 
however, the sound of artillery was heard 
from the other end of the town, indicating 
that Forey had turned the Austrian posi- 
tion. Then Bazaine’s Zouaves dashed at 
the barricade with a fury which nothing 
could withstand. The first 'ine of the 
Austrian defence consisted wholly of 
officers, who fought with desperate valour ; 
but, nevertheless, the obstacle was carried 
and the French sappers cleared the way 
for the artillery. ‘The cemetery on the 
left of the road, defended by the Austrians 
with great obstinacy, was at length carried 
by General Goz and Colonel Paulze 
d’Ivry ; and the fortune of the bitter fight 
manifestly began to turn against the Aus- 
trians. L’Admirault struck in at the 
double upon the massed troops of the 
enemy in the streets and piazza of the 
town. The Zouaves at length reached 
the square, after having stormed every 
house, every church, every portico. As 
darkness set in torrents of rain covered 
the bloody ground, and the noise of the 
fighting was responded to in peals of 
thunder. During the night ihe Austrian 
army succeeded in effecting the passage 
of the Adda, whence it fell back sullenly 
towards the Chiese, the Oglio, and the 
Mincio. 

The Emperor and the King did not 
‘rest long on their laurels at Milan. The 
former fixed for the time his headquarters 
at Gorgonzola with the Imperial Guard, 
which thus acted as the reserve of the 
allied armies. At Brescia he slept in the 
room which his uncle had occupied, and 
wrote his despatches upon the table which 
the First Consul had used. From Brescia 
the Imperial heidquarters were moved 
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forward to Montechiare, almost on the 
edge of the battlefield. On the day be- 
fore the great battle the lines of the allied 
armies reached from the shore of the 
Lake of Garda at Desenzano, along the 
western edge of the hilly country, from 
Lonato down to Castiglione, and bending 
back towards Caspenedolo, touched there- 
abouts the river Chiese. During the 23rd 
and the early morning of the 24th, the 
Austrian commander General Hess had 
caused the Austrian army to move out 
from Verona and Mantua, re-cross the 
Mincio at Salionze, Vallegio, Ferri, and 
Goito, and occupy Pozzolengo, Solferino, 
Cavriana, Volta, and Guidizzuolo— 
positions which had been abandoned by 
it only three days before. 

From the Imperial headquarters at 
Montechiaro there was issued on the 
evening of the 23rd a general order 
regulating the forward movements of the 
allied armies, which were to begin by 
daylight of the morrow. To the left 
flank was assigned Victor Emanuel’s 
army, of which the rst and 2nd divisions 
were in the hilly country about Lonato ; 
the 3rd was at Desenzano and Rivoltella ; 
the 4th in advance of Lonato ; and the 
cavalry at Biddizole. The instructions 
were that his Sardinian Majesty should 
advance with his army on Pozzolengo ; 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, whose left 
was in touch with the Piedmontese, was 
to march from Essenta on Solferino ; and 
Marshal MacMahon was to advance from 
Castiglione on Cavriana. The two corps 
of Niel and Canrobert were to move 
across the plain, the former from Car- 
penedolo on Guidizzuolo, the latter from 
Mezzano on Medole. The Imperial 
Guard was to move forward from Monte- 
chiaro on Castiglione, and two cavalry 
divisions were to manceuvre in the plain 
between Solferino and Medole. 

Considerable fighting had already oc- 
curred when at five a.m. of the 24th urgent 
messengers from MacMahon and Bara- 
guay d’Hilliers reached the Emperor in 
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his headquarters at Montechiaro. Heat the church of Castiglione, certainly 


once dispatched his staff to precede him evinced the penetration and _ tactical 
to Castiglione, while he himself, escorted sagacity of an experienced commande: 
by the Cent-Gardes, drove with all speed He had immediately perceived that the 


in the same direction. 


Alighting at Cas- object of the Austrians was to divert tie 


tiglione, he ascended a lofty church-tower, attack on Solferino—the key of their 
from which is visible a wide panorama. position—by outflanking the right of 
As he surveyed the scene, the smoke of the the French army, filling up the gap be- 
guns enabled him to form a distinct idea tween the second and fourth corps, and 


of the condi- 
tions of the 
battle then 
being fought. 
From his ele- 
vated position 
he could see 
the masses of 
the enemy 
swarming 
along the 
heights unit- 
ing Cavriana 
with Solfer- 
ino. The dis- 
tant cannon- 
roar indicated 
that Can- 
robert had 
passed Castel 
Goffredo and 
was hurrying 
towards Me- 
dole. Nearer 
to Castiglione 
could be seen 
the head of 
the Imperial 
Guard march- 





thus cutting 
the enemy's 
forces in two. 
The Em- 
peror, there- 
fore, com- 
manded the 
cavalry of 
the Imperial 
Guard to join 
MacMa hon, 
to whom he 
sent orders to 
dislodge the 
enemy from 
Morino’s 
farm ; he also 
directed that 
the Imperial 
Guard should 
march for- 
ward in rear 
of the heights 
on which the 
first corps was 
fighting. The 
plan of the 
Emperor ay- 
pears to hav: 


General Vinoy, Commander of the 4th Corps of the 
French Army. 


ing forward in the direction of Guidiz- been clear and precise. In a word, his 
zuolo. The Piedmontese cannon on the design was to make himself master of 
extreme left announced to the Emperor Solferino at any cost; and then, by a 
that the legions of Victor Emanuel were flank movement, to beat the enemy out 
fighting hard; but the distance and the of his position at Cavriana. 


undulations of the ground hindered the Meanwhile, death was ravaging the 
view in that direction. divisions of Baraguay d’Hilliers, fighting 


High military ability has been rarely on the heights which face Solferino. 
ascribed to Louis Napoleon. Yet the From the plain the Emperor saw the 
directions he sent to his Marshals as soon smoke enveloping the masses of his army, 


as he had descended from the steeple of 


and he felt that his place was with them 
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Galloping up on to the Monte Fenile, 
he found that Dieu’s brigade had reached 
the foot of the Cypress Mamelon, and 
that d’Alton’s was massed on the road 
from Castiglione to Solferino, edging the 
foot of the hill from which the Emperor 
was witnessing the tremendous drama 
then being enacted. Suddenly a thick 
phalanx of bayonets was seen glittering 
through the trees of the valley, a body of 
Austrian troops which Stadion had sent 
to cut the line of the French. D’Alton’s 
brigade stood its ground like a wall of 
granite, but the odds of five to one were 
too great, and d’Alton could not hold his 
own any longer. The artillery of the 
Austrians was brought to bear on his 
flank, and showers of shot, grape and 
shell, were poured into the brave but 
shattered brigade. Forey’s division, and 
more especially d’Alton’s brigade, would 
undoubtedly have been crushed by a fresh 
hostile column just then debouching from 
the road of Casal del Monte, had not suc- 
cour been at hand. The moment was 
critical ; there was not an instant to be 
lost. From the heights of Monte Fenile 
Louis Napoleon had perceived the danger, 
and saw that the moment had come to 
engage his reserve. He may have re- 
membered the exclamation so often used 
by his great uncle, “4 mot la Garde!” 
He sent orders to General Manéque of 
the Guard to advance at once against the 
Austrian columns and give support to 
d’Alton. The movement was executed 
with the rapidity which is one of the finest 
qualities of the French army, and the 
Austrians were beaten back. 

Hours of desperate fighting and of 
horrid slaughter passed before Solferino 
fell into the possession of the French. 
At length the Cypress Mount was carried 
and the Austrian artillery captured. 
The long expected moment had now 
come. Forey gave orders to storm the 
Tower Hill of Solferino. The drums 
beat, the trumpets sounded; shouts of 
LE mpereur ! the air; 


“ Vive rent 
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Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard, Chas- 
seurs, and linesmen rushed to the assault 
with an impetuosity which the Austrians 
could not withstand. The heights of 
Solferino were covered in a moment 
by thousands of French troops. The 
Tower Hill was carried; and General 
Forey then halted his victorious columns 
for a few moments; while Lebceuf 
brought up his powerful artillery to bear 
upon the defeated masses of the Austrians 
now retiring through the narrow streets 
of the village of Solferino towards Cav- 
riana. 

Long hours of hard fighting followed 
the great success just recorded ; but the 
final issue was wholly in favour of the 
French. The Austrian retreat, though 
orderly, was so rapid, that the Kaiser 
himself had barely time to gain the cross 
road from Cavriana to Valeggio. Two 


hours later Cavriana was filled by the 
victorious adversaries of Francis Joseph ; 
and the Casa Pastore, which had been his 
temporary quarters, now opened its doors 


to receive the rival Emperor. 

The valorous deeds performed by the 
Italian troops fighting on the extreme left 
of the allied armies cannot be here de- 
tailed. After having beaten back the 
enemy from Monte Manca, and forced him 
to retreat in disorder to the village of Poz- 
zolengo, they were able to expel the 
Austrian masses from the strong positions 
of San Martino and Contracania. ‘Those 
achievements proved that the Pied- 
montese were no whit inferior to their 
gallant allies ; for they had to deal with 
Benedek, who certainly was a more skil- 
ful soldier and resolute fighting man than 
any of his colleagues. 

The allied armies had achieved a 
splendid victory; but at a most serious 
cost. The French had 12,000 hors de 
combat: 150 officers killed and 570 
wounded. The Italian losses were 5,521 
men killed, wounded, and missing. Th 
casualties among the Austrians were 
stupendous —there were from 20,000 to 
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Marshal Niel. 


25,000 men ors de combat, and the 
“missing”. reached a total of 4,000. 


The Austrians left thirty guns on the 
field, as well as several regimental colours. 
The battlefield was a horrible and shud- 
dering spectacle. 

A strange and startling series of events 
followed the battle of Solferino. Two 
days after the victory Cavour had a long 
interview with the French Emperor. Na- 
poleon was disgusted with the quarrels of 
his generals, and shocked by the horrible 
scenes of war he had just witnessed ; but 
proud and delighted that the military 
glory of France had been once again 
splendidly asserted. Cavour left the 
Imperial headquarters at Valeggio in high 
spirits, and full of assurance that the 
Emperor was determined to prosecute 
the war with vigour to its conclusion. 
But rumours were presently rife in the 
camp that a French General had been 
mysterious 


sent to Verona on some 
mission to the Austrian Emperor. Those 
reports proved well founded. At day- 


break of July 6th, the several corps of 


the allied armies were formed up in 
position for the battle which was believed 


On the early evening of 


to be imminent. 
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the same day General Fleury left Valegg' 
with a letter from the French Emperor 
to the Austrian Kaiser, making direct 
proposals for an armistice. This step 
was taken without any communication 
with Victor Emanuel, and without the 
knowledge of anyone except the bearer 
of the message. By eleven o’clock of the 
following morning Fleury was back in 
Valeggio, announcing the success of his 
mission. The result was the conclusion 
of an armistice for one month. The 
announcement spread consternation in the 
Sardinian carap, and excited the deepest 
disappointment and indignation through- 
out Italy. Coming upon the Italians 
while still in the flush of victory and 
buoyant with hope, the tidings were felt 
not only as a terrible shock, but as a be. 
trayal of the cause and a national humi- 
liation 

The two Emperors met at Villafranca 
on the morning of the 11th, and were 
closeted alone for an hour. Of what 
passed between them there is no record. 
Wher they came forth the Austrian 
looked pale and embarrassed, the French- 
man gay and at his ease. The proud de- 
scendant of the Hapsburgs doubtless felt 
bitterly the humiliation of that moment. 
Louis Napoleon, on the contrary, had 
satisfied his greatest desire—the dealing 
in person with a legitimate Emperor. 
Nothing had been committed to paper at 
that interview; but on his return to 
Valeggio the Emperor despatched his 
cousin Prince Napoleon to Verona, there 
to settle the preliminaries of that peace 
which was finally adjusted at Zurich 
after many delays and contentions. The 
same evening Napoleon informed Victor 
Emanuel that if the preliminaries of 
which Prince Napoleon was the bearer 
should be accepted, peace would be 
concluded. Victor Emanuel replied 
gravely and coldly, “ Whatever may be 
the decision of your Majesty, I shall feel 
eternal gratitude for what you have done 
for Italian independence ; and I beg you 
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to believe that you may reckon on my 
fidelity.” Cavour had less self-control 
He rushed into the King’s presence in 
great excitement, his face scarlet with 
passion, and his manner, usually simple 
and easy, marked by violent gesticulations. 
He spoke of the French Emperor in the 
most disrespectful terms ; and he advised 
his master to reject the terms of peace, to 
withdraw his army from Lombardy, to ab- 
dicate, to do anything to vindicate his 
dignity. The great statesman resigned 
rather than agree to a peace concluded 
without his sovereign or himself being 
considered ; and Ratazzi received instruc 
tions to form a new Ministry. 

On the evening of July rath the 
Emperor left the army for France, pass 
ing through Milan and Turin, where he 
had so recently been hailed with enthu 
siastic acclamations. He must painfully 
have felt the contrast, when the victor of 
Magenta and Solferino was allowed to 
return from the scenes of his successes 
without a single cheer from the people 
whose country he had promised to free, 
“from the Alps to the Adriatic” ; but whom 
he was now abruptly abandoning, leav- 
ing his “mission ” but half accomplished. 
On July roth the Emperor received at St. 
Cloud the great bodies of the State. The 
Duke de Morny addressed him in terms 
of lavish adulation. Napoleon’s reply was. 
in effect, an apology to the French, the 
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Italians, and the English, for what 
must have felt to be a very imperfec 
fulfilment of the task he had undertaken. 
His reasons for stopping short were very 
forcible in themselves, but they were 
susceptible of this complete answer—that 
they should all have been foreseen, and 
should have entered into his calculations 
when he published his programme of free- 
dom to Italy “from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” Yet it appeared that even when 
he addressed the Italians at Milan as 
their deliverer, the new light had not 
broken in upon him which revealed the 
strength of the Quadrilateral, the cost of 
expelling the Austrians from Venetia, and 
the certainty that further French successes 
would certainly bring mobilised Germany 
into the field. That new light seems to 
have flashed upon Napoleon for the first 
time from the stern Austrian ranks on the 
day of Solferino. It was then that he 
realised, should he go forward, that he 
would be obliged to attack in front an 
enemy entrenched behind great fortresses, 
protected against any diversion on his 
flanks by the neutrality of the territories 
surrounding him. In short, to use his 
own words, “in commencing the long and 
sterile war of sieges, I recognised in pre- 
sence of me Europe in arms, ready either 
to dispute our success or to aggravate our 
reverses.” Admirable a posteriori reason- 
ing, but curiously belated. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HE profoundest remark in the New 
Testament —I refer to Pontius 
Pilate’s “What is truth ?”—grows daily 
more difficult to answer, though the 
answers grow da‘ly more numerous. 
During the last few weeks the diversity of 
the answers on one or two public matters 
of great importance has been positively 
ludicrous. 

Crete, for example. You read The 
Daily Chronicle anid To-Day, and you 
are all for Greece and glory; you read 
The Daily Telegraph and The Globe, 
and—well, you rub your eyes. Can one 
given set of circumstances seem so ab- 
solutely different to two different pairs 
of eyes, and yet remain the same set of 
circumstances ? The facts must be one 
way or the other. The truth must be one. 
It cannot be two. Unless, indeed, truth 
is like one of those “optical illusion” 
advertisements in the railway stations 
which, looked at from one end, read 
“ Brookes’ Soap,” and from the othe 
“Won't wash clothes.” Is everything in 
the world, including politics, like beauty, 
“in the eye of the beholder,” and human 
life, as philosophers have suggested, a sub- 


jective impression, shaped and coloured 
entirely by the mind of the individual 
spectator, a dream within a dream? Cer- 
tainly recent politics favour this conclu- 
sion. Browning’s Ring and the Book 
is no more striking illustration of the 
curious fact that the same evidence may 
be interpreted in six different ways by 
six different people. 

Then, again, there is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
What is the truth about A#m? One book 
on my desk gives one answer, clearly, 
unmistakably, convincingly ; another gives 
an answer the exact opposite, no less 
clearly, unmistakably, convincingly. How 
is it possible for the average citizen, with 
no opportunities of studying the facts at 
first hand (facts, too, in themselves al- 
ready passed into the illusory medium of 
history), to judge between Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s Trooper Peter Halket of Ma- 
shonaland, and Cecil Rhodes, by Imperial- 
ist and Dr. Jameson (Chapman & Hall). 
Here are two advocates, each skilful, 
eloquent, and armed with persuasive 
facts. Each obviously knows more about 
the Transvaal Raid than the _best-in- 
formed member of the “general public” 
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can know. Both cannot be right. But 
what serious, responsible-minded person 
will venture to decide between them with 
a cocksure “Yes” or “No”? Can one 
dare more than keep an open mind, and 
get whatever “fun” there is to be got 
out of the situation, whatever esthetic 
pleasure can be got out of a polemical 
novel, whatever dramatic interest is to be 
found in a vigorous sketch of an un- 
doubtedly striking personality? Certainly 
it is impossible not to be struck by the 
Cecil Rhodes of “ Imperialist’s” book. 
Strong, simple, a dreamer, a statesman, a 
man of action and yet a bit of a mystic, a 
patriot-millionaire, who has deliberately 
made money that he might use it for vast 
national schemes which the power of 
money could alone pull through, a true 
civiliser, friend, and “father” of the 
“aborigine ”—such is Imperialist’s “ sub- 
jective impression” of Mr. Cecil Rhodes ; 
and if that be a dream on “ Imperialist’s ” 
part, it isa dream which Dr. Jameson is 
glad to share. At all events it provides 
one or two good anecdotes—the anec- 
dotes of “ Luke fourteen, thirty-one ” and 
General Gordon and the “roomful of 
gold,” which, however, are long since 
familiar reading through the daily papers. 
What is truth? Wherever one turns is 
the same question. Here are two books 
published by the same publisher, which it 
is perhaps hardly safe to put side by side, 
so diametrically opposed are their attitudes 
on a question of still greater importance 
than Crete or South Africa: the marriage 
question. One book is an exceptionally 
powerful and brilliant novel, Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times, by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, and the other an ex- 
ceptionally sincere, and it is to be hoped 
uniquely reactionary, volume entitled Mar- 
riage Questions in Modern Fiction and other 
Essays on Kindred Subjects, by Mrs. E. R. 
Chapman. Mr. John Lane is the publisher 
of both books, Mr. Lane being also, it is 
interesting to remember, the publisher of 
The Woman who Did and The Quest of the 
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Golden Girl. That a publisher should 
thus appreciate the comedy of our present 
anarchy by publishing for both sides is a 
fact so much to the credit of his sense of 
humour that it deserves record. Mr. Lane 
has similarly contributed to the not ex- 
cessive gaiety of letters by publishing the 
most brilliant parodist of his Bodiey poets, 
Mr. Owen Seaman. © Mrs. E. R. Chapman 
writes with much force and with that curi- 
ous, wrong-headed logic, that logic-within- 
an-illogicality, which is the speciously con- 
vincing instrument of what one might 
call “the Catholic mind,” the mind that 
subtly argues from the very facts which it 
is pretending to establish. Much that 
Mrs. Chapman says needed saying, and is 
well said. For example, who will not 
agree with her when she says that instead 
of bestowing so much attention on the 
patching-up of unhappy marriages, we 
should direct our efforts to the making of 
better marriages to begin with, set our 
faces against loveless money-marriages 
and all forms of mariage de convenance, 
and give our would-be husbands and 
wives more ante-nuptial opportunity to 
really know each other. This is all good 
and true, but it does not, like many other 
excellent proposals, do away with the facts 
of human nature, one of which is that a 
man and a woman may take every pre- 
caution, so to say, in choosing each other, 
and yet find too late that men—and 
women—betray, that they have made a 
mistake after all. Now, for these unhappy 
ones Mrs. Chapman is absolutely with: 
out pity, or comfort—other than the 
“cold comfort ” that it is a good oppor- 
tunity for them to mortify their souls, and 


. to grow in grace. by certainly the most 


agonising of all disciplines, the chained 
life of two who have ceased to love each 
other. Under no circumstances would 
she allow them divorce with the right to 
marry again, though illogically enough 
she would allow them legal separation, 
and her chief reason is one which, with 
most modern thinkers on the’ subject, 
202 
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will, to usc hcr ewn words about Tolstoi, 
“place the writer finally out of court as 
an authority on sex questions.” Her 
reason is no less or more than “the 
sacrament” of marriage, a sacrament 
which Milton, Christian though he was, 
had no hesitation in dismissing to the 
limbo of anti-social theology. With this 
bogie of dreams for her standard she 
starts out to preach what is nothing less 
than the inhuman dogma of “ The Indis- 
solubility of Marriage ”—a dogma ludi- 
crously at war with the nature and the 
history of humanity. Mrs. Chapman 
holds that the time has come when even 
the rage of the sheep should be terrible 
on this subject of marriage, and her book 
is suitably angry against the marriage- 
menders of the opposite school. There- 
fore it is fair to criticise her with ‘the 
severity she deals out to others ; and it is 
only true to say that of all the harmful 
books on sex-problems published during 
the last few years, hers is positively the 
most dangerous, because the most in- 
human. 

It bids us hug chains which with no 
little difficulty we have succeeded in 
making a little easier, and instead -f 
bringing us a bracing truth, born of the 
actual needs and circumstances of men 
and women, it 1s the promulgation of a 
sentimental fallacy based on an exploded 
theology, and supported by no less ex- 
ploded a philosopher than Max Nordau, 
whom Mrs. Chapman trustingly hails as 
“The New Scourge of God.” 

Well, well, I’m afraid ail this sounds a 
little too positive on my part. ‘What is 
truth?” Really I don’t know—but I do 
know that I haven't noticed the exces- 
sively monogamic instincts which Mrs. 
Chapman claims for the human race, and 
I cannot but think that while men and 
women are variously constituted, some 
polygamic and some monogamic, it is 
neither justice nor common-sense to 
legislate or to philosophise as though they 
were entirely monogamic. It is much 
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safer, surely, to legislate on the basis of 
the polygamic. The monogamic will look 
after themselves. 

At all events men and women are not 
all monogamic in Mrs. Atherton’s Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times, a book which 
has come to me as something of a faith’s 
restorative after Mrs. Chapman’s stern, 
almost inquisitorial, reactionary gospel— 
though on second thoughts, one may well 
ask oneself with some misgiving which of 
the two books is really the more “modern,” 
which the significant straw showing the 
direction of the winds of change. Is the 
world going Mrs. Chapman’s way, or 
Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s? ‘To a great 
distance their ways are one—in all 
that relates to the expansion of the intel- 
lect and the general activities of woman, 
but the war has long since passed from 
that battlefield, and “ What think ye of 
love ?” is the really crucial question that 
the modern woman has to face. 

That question was one which Patience 
Sparhawk’s full-brained and full-blooded 
personality compelled her to face at an 
early age, when, a little dreamy ugly duck- 
ling of a girl, neglected by a handsome 
dissolute drab of a mother, she would 
spend her days reading in old Mr. Foord’s 
library, and ber nights in dreaming at the 
top of the old church tower, with a play- 
fellow owl, and the mooi, some newly- 
acquired Byron, und the blue bay of 
Monterey for her tompanicns. It was 
on such nights that her rich vitality, 
awakened by that chance-read poetry of 
Byron, became conscicus of itself, and 
while still a child, under these conditions, 
she was to meet a man also full of books 
and full of olood, who was for all the 
future to symbolise for her the ideal lover. 
‘‘There’s something beastiy about love,” 
says the Lady of the Feathers in Mr. 
Hichens’ clever fantasy of FYawies. Pre 
sently Patience caught a startling glimpse 
of that “ something beastly ” in surprising 
a coarse amour of her mother’s, and from 
that moment Byron becomes a disgust to 
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her and her warm blood a shame and a 
terror. After her mother’s death she is 
kept out of mischief by living with a 
philanthropic old maid, pious but charm- 
ing. When she dies, however, there is 
nothing between her warm blood and the 
first young man she meets, handsome 
but commonplace Beverley Peele. He 
woos her with: much frankness, and very 
early in their acquaintance kisses her 
hotly in spite of her struggles. She calls 
him a brute and a beast, and takes refuge 
in her room, with burning cheeks. Yet, 
as she comes to reflect, she realises that 
her treacherous warm blood had sung to 
his kiss, brute and beast though he was. 
It wasn’t love, but it was something 
wonderful, potent, irresistible. What was 
this “tremendous magnetic force in the 
Universe that makes the .human race 
nine-tenths Love—for want of a better 
name”? Whatever it was, she marries 
Beverley Peele, under its influence, and 
so gives her first answer to the question, 
“What think ye of love ?” 

It was, of course, an answer she was to 
rue one day when the real lover, no less 
than the mysterious stranger who had fired 
her girlish fancy, came along. But Patience 
with her simple direct modern mind has 
none of Mrs. Chapman’s scruples about 
“the sacrament” of her marriage with 
Beverley Peele, with whom she soon finds 
life insupportable, and with Patience to 
find one way of life insupportable was to 
try another. She does not welcome the 
situation, as Mrs. Chapman apparently 
would have done, as a glorious oppor 
tunity “for the heroic concealment of 
differences, and disappointment, and 
grief.” She simply leaves him, gives up 
her life as a fine lady, and starts again 
as a newspaper-woman in New York. 
After a while she comes very near 
to trying another answer to the great 
question with a young American editor 
of fascinating coldness of manners, very 
cultivated, charmingly selfish, cynically 
kind. But there was something lacking. 
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Can it have been the poor despised 
“brute”? One man has the brains 
and the other the “brute.” Was it 
because Bourke, the original lover, com- 
bined both that the book ends with his 
carrying Patience off in his arms? Per- 
haps, after all, poor Beverley Peele and 
the brain-proud Patience and the brilliant 
Bourke all loved in the same way, but 
the “brute” in Beverley Peele had only 
one rather primitive medium of expression, 
and the “ brute” in Patience and Bourke 
expressed himself through a hundred 
affinities of intellect and taste. Into 
the melting-pot of passion Patience and 
Bourke could throw all that modern art 
has contributed to the subtilising and in- 
tensifying of sex. | Wagner and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, painters and poets, and the 
newest philosophies, were dissolved in 
their kiss, as Cleopatra dissolved her union 
for Antony—but it was “the brute ” none 
the less. Poor, wonderful, mysterious, 
“brute,” there are some who more than 
half suspect you for an angel, but they 
dare not say it aloud ! 

As we close the book, one of the young 
editor’s remarks upon Patience comes to 
mind: “I think that you have magnificent 
theories, but act very much like other 
Perhaps that is Patience Spar- 


people.” 
hawk’s great charm, as it is the charm of 


the most human beings. With all her 
modernity, nay, perhaps on account of it, 
she is “just a woman,” to use one of 
the many quaint Americanisms scattered 
through the book, “every time,” and, for 
my part, I know of no higher praise. 
“ He that would be happy,” she says on 
one occasion, “ must deal with the great 
primal facts of life, and these facts will 
endure until human nature is no more. 
Moreover, however much she may reason, 
nothing can eradicate the strongest instinct 
in woman—that she can find happiness 
only through some man.” If this is the 
Jast word on woman, by a modern woman 
heart and soul with every expansive move- 
ment of her sex, the reverse proposit’on 
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is h@rdly less true, that man can find hap- 
piness only through some woman. It is 
true that his power of entertaining himself, 
by ambition and the other forms of play, 
is greater, and he is more skilful in mask- 
ing his emotional needs; he can achieve a 
brilliantand even satisfying existence better 
without woman than she can do the same 
without him—he is more content with the 
second-rate, more willingly endures the 
prose of life—but when you come to 
“happiness” in the full sense, the sexes 
are almost equally dependent on each 
other. . And, after all, Patience was better 
able to live without Bourke, than Beverley 
Peele was able to live withqut her. In- 
deed, the days of generalisation upon men 
and women as different races are past, for 
man-nature and woman-nature grow more 
and more merged into a “ human nature ” 
common to either sex. 

My extravagant interest in Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton’s novel has been indulged 
at the expense of several other excellent 
novels and romances, which claim record 


and recommendation ; for the month of 
March has been prolific in striking fiction. 
But such books as Mr. Hardy's Zhe Well- 
Beloved (Osgood & Co.). Mr. Anthony 
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Hope’s Phroso (Methuen & Co.), Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s Christine of the Hiils 
(Innes & Co.), Mr. Hichens’ Flames 
(Heinemann), Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s Goa’s 
Failures (Lane), Mr. Stimson’s Xing 
Noanett (Lane), and Mr. William Sharp's 
Madge o° the Pool (Constable)—long since 
read and admired by Mr. Sharp’s American 
public—such books may be safely left to 
recommend themselves. A book of fact 
to which Mr. Douglas Sladen’s sprightly 
editing has given something of the charm 
of fiction is Who's Who, an old biograph- 
ical year-book much enlarged and in 
many ways improved. It has been left for 
Mr. Sladen to conceive .of a combined 
Péerage, Men of the Time, and Whit- 
taker’s Almanack, not merely as a work 
for reference, but as a work of entertain- 
ment. Mr. Sladen has accomplished his 
aim by the simple device of asking his 
notabilities to write their own biographies 
in little, with any confidences about their 
habits and recreations they care to make. 
It need hardly be said that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Miss Marie Corelli, in their very 
different ways, were equal to the occasion. 
So if you want to know Who’s Who youcan- 
not do better than ask Mr. Douglas Sladen. 











BY BENNETT COLL, FLORENCE HAYWARD, PERCY CROSS STANDING, ROY COMPTON, 
G. B. BURGIN, ELLA HEPWORTH-DIXON, AND W. PETT RIDGE, 


HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


Which Spring, sir? The Springtime of manhood, or this so- 
called Spring day when shivery snow-flakes are covering the green- ene Se Oe ° 
tipped larches over there? I should say, much depends upon ment. P 
a man’s natural temperament—either way. Mindful, however, 
of Tennyson’s deduction from the ways of feathered bipeds, I am inclined to think that 
the average young man’s Spring livery is assumed mainly to attract the admiration of 
the other sex. He is irresistibly impelled to parade Bond Street in order to “give 
the girls a treat,” and the opportune occurrence of the Spring quarter-day provides him 
with the necessary funds. Consequently, the young man’s fancy which, at this 
season, /ight/y turns to thoughts of love, should be regarded with suspicion. It 
approaches perilously near to self-love, which is, after all, only a pinchbec™ 2ffair and 
by no means worthy of the epithet “ best.” 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that Springtime has its effect upon young men 
and maidens as well as upon the material world. Life begins to stir afresh; the 
rising sap throws out buds and sprays of promise ; the combatant sparrow leaves his 
rival dead upon the ensanguined field and puts on a new dress-coat. So, to us, new 
life means new vigour, new ambitions ; last year’s ideals have become sobered by 
experience ; every Spring finds us at that pathetic stage when we bury as much of the 
past as we can, and look out wistfully upon a still new year. Naturally enough, the 
budding bachelor thereupon allows his eyes to rove; but there is so much choice 
amongst the sweet girlhood of England that he straightway splits into two. One part 
of him wastes valuable time in contrasting the virtues of Kitty, Marion, and Ethel. 
If these three could only be rolled into one, he would marry the combination out 
of hand; for this part of a young man never really dreams of possible refusal : 
its mind is filled, rather, with hazy speculations as to whether the cash in hand will 
tun to it, But the other part is reckless. The generosity of love, which owes all to— 
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to the other party, exclaims with Mr. Mantalini, “the halfpenny be dem’d.” _Florrie’s 
undiluted and continuous happiness is its one concern; for the rest, its broad 
shoulders will bear all responsibility while it sets to work to conquer the world for her 
dear sake. 

It is a beautiful dream, this, and shows the young man at his best. There is 
a true nobility in his proud dismissal of sordid pelf and the ultimate consequences 
attaching thereto; hence the Arctic chill of sudden’ conviction which ensues upon the 
interview with Papa in the forbidding library. This is not, however, the best kind 
of Spring Love—as I mean to show presently ; but it is far better than the other. 
For one thing, self-love is here chucked overboard; and that means a good deal. 
In fact, I feel sure that Florrie would never saythe exponent of these virtues nay. 
Florrie, as I see her, is a sensible girl who knows the meaning of “helpmeet”; she 
understands some of the realities of life ; she realises the value of tact and sympathy 
when her lover is ia need of either. Wh erefore, and at this season of Spring, I lay the 
tribute of my profound devotion at Florri e’s pretty feet. 

Much, as I have said, depends upon natural temperament ; much more depends 
upon the object of Spring Love. But the problem you propound for solution implies 
other love-seasons than Spring. Well, I am not concerned about that. The seasons 
wax and wane ; Love—true Love—is always a boy armed with a youthful bow and 
arrow. Spring Love is all very well : a delightful romance ; a sweet idyll; the song 
of a dancing heart ; what you will. But— 

** Life hath its shadows, like the clouds above thee, 

Yet know I where the sun his blazon rears ; 

And in the dear remembrance that I love thee 

Hath lived the solace of a thousand tears.” 
Yes; the discipline of life is the best proof of Spring Love’s reality. Passion is but 
a burnt-out farthing taper; Love is Hero’s steadfast beacon-light shining over a whole 
Hellespont of troubled difficulty. | Darby and Joan, arrived at threescore years and 
fifteen, clasp hands as firmly as ever they did in the days when it was always May. 
Perhaps there are more furrows on her brow than on his; but her jo’s “ frosty pow ” 
is all the world to her. What she is to him may be gathered from the light of a far- 
away Spring that flashes for a moment in his dim old eyes. He married her when he 
was twenty-five. Fifty winters have left him no better off than he was when he spent 
his honeymoon in sowing seed for his master’s crops. Yet Darby knows as well 
as Joan that, although life has been a succession of insoluble riddles, one fact at least 
is certain: namely, that where Love is there, too, is perpetual Spring. For which 

reason I answer this question in the affirmative. 
* * * * * 


Is one to speak from personal experience? If so, the question 
Florence Hayward smacks somewhat of a lack of editorial gallantry, for it takes it for 
thinks we love s " $ : : a 
irresponsibly. granted that one’s replies grow out of what one knows not only 0 
Spring and Summer, but of Autumn also—a time o’ life to which 
women and some other people do not care to admit, even by inference, that they have 
come. To ask the question with the expectation of having it answered from the per- 
sonal standpoint is obviously and practically, then, an impossibility: it must be treated 
from the outside, from the standpoint of the spectator rather than of the actor. This 
being understood it clears the way, and relieves one of embarrassments that might 
grow out of one’s being supposed to speak from experience. 

“Do we love best ?” Now, what does loving best mean? Does it mean loving 
most, or loving longest, or loving strongest? Does it mean to ask if it is in the Spring- 
time of our lives that we love most unquestioningly, most unselfishly, most freely? 
O., on the other hand, does it mean most easily, most frequently, most variously ? If 
anyone can say definitely which of these bests are meant in the question, it will be 
a step towards answering it. 

But there is no one “best” brand of love, as there is of the other staples— 
matches, for instance, and pickles ; it is, as far as I can find out, not a special brand, 
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but a varying Llend—like tobacco, of which each one thinks his own the best and for 
which he either cannot or will not give you the exact recipe. And it is like whiskey, 
too—that American whiskey of which the old Kentuckian said, “ There ain’t any bad 
whiskey, but some is better than others, and the best is the kind you happen to be 
drinkin’.” 

One loves irresponsibly in the Spring, and with a selfishness that is redeemed by 
its frankness; in middle life—let us call it Summer when we are speaking of our- 
selves, Autumn in speaking of others—we love with deliberation, or at least with more 
deliberation, also more many-sidedly : with less selfishness, but also with less frank- 
ness. Which is best, the present writer is not saying. 

The love of Springtime blinds us! The love of later life opens our eyes. Who 
shall say which is best ? 

The loves of youth—when life is long before us—are short. The love of our 
later days—when life shortens before our eyes—is enduring. And one asks here, not 
which is best, but which is least worst ? Is that love best whereof we can see both the 
beginning and the end within the compass of a few years? Or is that other best— 
the love whose belated sweetness is embittered by the thought that the main factor to 
be taken into account is not Life, but Death ? 

Do we love best in Spring, when love may die while yet the lovers live, or in later 
life, when love may outlive the loved one? Answer me that: I cannot answer myself. 


* * * * * 


Of course, yes. Why not? It has always seemed to me that 
Nature puts on her loveliest costume in order to cajole young men —_ ge 
and maidens into the by-ways and sly ways of love. Therein wWature’s in fault. 
Nature proves a jade indeed ; but there is a cynic humour about 
her action in the matter, showing, as Peer Gynt somewhere sardonically says, that 
“ Nature is witty.” To the being loved, this promise-time of Spring must ever appear 
the one season of the four in which life is seriously worth living— 

** And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes.” 
After all, is not promise-time the best ? Fulfilment may, and often does, mean dis- 
illusion. It is not always May—would that it were! In after-life, perhaps, as we look 
back through the Spring-clad avenue of the earlier years, we shall dwell sadly enough 
upon the fickle days when we, in the heyday of youth and health, and 
= crown’d with all the season lent, 


From April on to April went 
And glad at heart from May to May.” 


Then, again, the poets of the air help us to a fuller realisation of Spring and of its 
sweets, by reason of their newer, fresher songs. They, like the trees, doff the sadder 
colours of the Winter to don their prettiest plumage, the better to carol their love- 
melodies in the brighter light of May-time. For my part, I think there is too great 
an inclination among ordinary minds to assume that only one poet—Tennyson, for 
instance—has caught the true spirit of Spring. But what could be finer, in its way, 
than the present Laureate’s invocation to the coming of May ? 


‘* Spring came out of the woodland chace 
With her violet eyes and her prim ose face, 
With an iris-scarf for her sole apparel 
And a voice as blithe as a blackbird’s carol.” 


That is Austin in his happiest vein, and it is sufficient of itself to demonstrate why we 
love best in Springtime. Allowing, though, that we love “ best,” can it be seriously 
advanced that we love “ wisest,” when the blackthorn is in blossom and the west wind 
is kissing the bloom from the clover? We love well, byt sometimes perchance— 
mind, I only say perchance—a trifle unwisely. And whose is the fault, unless it 
be the season’s? For blighted hopes, it is far better to put the blame on to the 
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season, if only as an argument that in Spring we are not, “ even the youngest of us,” 
wholly responsible for our actions. It is safest to blame the season—regarding Spring- 
love, like Spring-poets, as a growth of the time of year. ’ 
Yes—we certainly love “best” in Springtime. In the “large ease of far after-life ” 
(when we have married somebody else, you know, and are living happily for ever 
afterwards) we can afford to glance backwards, if even with a faint touch of longing, 
to those halcyon days of the Spring. And so, looking back upon the might-have-beens 
of our twenties, the time when real blood coursed through our veins shall appear 
to us 


“ Like the remembrance of a puppet-play, 
Some curious phantasy of bygone strife.” 


* * * * * 


Personally, I have never suffered from the interesting complaint 
Roy Compton at this particular season of the year. So the mystery to me is an 
nm never loved unsolved mystery; but there are many to whom, doubtless, the 
n Spring. ; : ° . . 
sight of the budding trees in the orchards, the gambolling lambs in 
the fields, and the match-making of the sweet-voiced birds, bring the assurance 
that they could “love at their best” if they had but a congenial spirit on whom to 
expend their newly-awakened emotions. 

The only feeling that I have experienced in the Springtide is one of hunger. 
My desire is not to love the playful lambkin, but to eat it roasted, with a soupgon of 
lemon and a little mint-sauce. The growing green in the orchard I adore, simply 
because each bursting bud means apple-tart and stewed pears infinitum. The lark 
soaring up with its mate (as the poets tell us) to lay its song at Heaven’s gate is 
delightful to look at and read of ; but I am quite sure I appreciate it better when I 
meet it snugly tucked away ina pie. 

It is thus I appreciate Nature best in her first garb and her newly-awakened germs 
of life; for observation has taught me that she never wounds. She has the same 
faith in our youth as in our old age, and does not distract with new intensity like the 
delusive maddening emotion we call “love ” either in its “best ” or “ worst” form, and 
which may attack you seriously in any month, and leave you as feeble as a Spring 
chicken and ofttimes as lean. 

Some like to walk hand in hand with an “affinity” through a damp wood, prim- 
rose-gathering, and tnereby contract rheumatism for future enjoyment. Others write 
poetry, and the most maudlin read it, but they are all assured on one point—“ they 
love at their best,”—and consequently look at their worst. Their ultimate fate is to be 
summed up in these few lines from a clever American pen :— 

** A little ring, a little ‘ I will,’ 
A journey in a Pullman car, 
Two hearts, two hopes, one trunk, one bill, 
They would be married, so they are. 


Recriminations, vain regretting, 
Two mothers and a maiden aunt, 
Cold dinners and the baby fretting, 
They would be single! but they can’t.” 


ae * « * * 

This is truth the poet sings : 
Burgin thinks ‘*In the spring a young man’s fancy 
we do. Lightly turns to Jane or Nancy.” 

The only drawback to this statement is that it is perpetual 
Springtime with some ardent lovers, and they woo all the year round. Every fool who 
has given the matter a moment’s consideration flatters himself that he can dismiss the 
subject with a cheap witticism to the effect that “ Matrimony is an insane desire to 


provide for some other man’s daughter.” And so on. 
But ‘‘ wooing” does not necessarily mean matrimony, or “ where should we after- 
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wards spend our evenings?” as the witty Frenchman said when invited to marry a lady 
whom he had wooed not wisely, but too well. And in Winter our thoughts turn to the 
best means of escaping influenza rather than how to woo. In Summer we have no 
time for the pleasing superfluities of life such as making love. ll our efforts are con- 
centrated on the realities of existence, such as going up the river, or learning how to 
cycle. Autumn? No; the autumn “of our discontent ” does not admit of love- 
making at all. 

This brings us back to the Spring. With the appearance of the young leaves on 
the trees, and Spring lamb on the table, it is but natural that we should “turn to 
thoughts of love.” 

Spring is the season of renewal, the period when Nature has finished her stock- 
taking and looks round to repair all deficiencies and the wear and tear of last year. 
Your case-hardened cynic, whose moustache faintly blossoms on a lip which has borne 
the breezes of some twenty summers, begins to feel mysterious promptings ; a sudden 
knowledge possesses him that it is not good for man to live alone. He wants to 
‘steady off” asa preliminary to marrying and settling down. Considerations of the 
scantness of his income do not matter. When he sees the maiden of his dreams clad 
in all the ’witchery of a spring-hat which contains about ten bunches of flowers, a 
hum ming-bird, a handful of wheat-ears, and a pheasant’s wing, he wheedies his tailor 
into giving him credit for a new suit, and, being emboldened by the universal joyous- 
ness of Spring, begins to make love with an effective ardour which “ surprises in him- 
self” all the neignbours for miles round. Something has entered into him which 
makes him regardless of consequences. He puts aside childish things, is transformed 
into a man, with the desires of a man, and in his entire absorption in the maiden of 
his dreams, becomes a lover who “ watches o’ nights” for the gleam of a lady’s taper 
at her chamber window, and makvs it his guiding-star. Yes ; Springtime is the period 
when young men are led as lambs to the sacrifice, and sprinkled with the mint-sauce 
of matrimony : 

*€ As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman.” 

But for some who are no longer young, these are melancholy days of Spring, when 

the song of the thrush and every opening bud and flower recall to mind 
‘* The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

For them, God’s sunshine is a shroud, the lay of mavis and of mcrie a saddening 
dirge, and they flee from Nature into the wildernesses of cities to escape from spring 
and all the memories it brings. 


* * * * * 


In spite of the protests of the poets, it is to be feared that in , 
the vernal season—or, at least, as we experience it in these oo See 
northern islands—the human subject of the amorous passion is jovye worst. 
apt to love worst and least. The author of Zhe Anatomy of 
Melancholy held, if I remember right, the liver to be the organ most closely con 
nected with the tender feelings, and if we accept this hypothesis it is easy to see how 
the east winds of March may at once chill a budding passion and an organ which, 
though not often alluded to in polite society, is of the first importance in our interior 
economy. We have been told, i* is true, on immortal authority, that not only do 
“sweet lovers love the spring,” b::t that the uncertain months of March, April, and 
May are “ the only pretty ring-tin.2.” Well, it may have been sc in the myth-laden 
Forest of Arden, but one may hazard the conjecture that a nineteenth-century Corydon 
sporting with Amaryllis at 43° in the shade will be hard put to it to keep their mutual 
flame alight, nor will Edwin and -his Angelina, choosing petroleum stoves and draw- 
ing-room suites in the Tottenham Court Road of a boisterous March day, find the 
time all too short and sweet. 

In cold countries like Canada and Russia, Nature has managed to omit this 
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trying season altogether. It is Winter, with its snows and sleighs, its blade-like cold, 
and its piercing blue skies, and, presto! it is Summer, with its waving barley, the lilac- 
trees abloom, and the long sweltering days melting into the sultry nights. And yet 
Love, in those regions, would seem to flourish without the seductions of Spring. 
There are no more delightful love-stories in the world than those to be found in 
Russian literature, while the Dominion of Canada, it is notorious, is given overmuch 
to the tender passion : in the English provinces, to innocent gambollings between 
adolescent youth ; and in the French, to families of ever-swelling numbers. Thus it 
will be seen that Nature, with regard to humanity, at any rate, has no conspiracy with 
the Spring. Asa matter of fact, it is all a convention of those most unveracious per- 
sons, the poets. 

“The green lap of the new-come spring” may be all very well in a printed page, 
but it is difficult to see how any lover in these British islands can fan a passion to the 
boiling-point of proposal when the thermometer is below Temperate, and the vernal 
winds are blowing—as they are at the moment of writing—east-nor-east. To many 
sensitive folk, indeed, the Spring is the most depressing of all the seasons. To them 
the first crocus and the premature primrose are sights which well-nigh reduce them to 
tears. The stout French comedian who used to announce with many trills that she 
was, in her own fair person, “ la premiére feuille,” has been known to rouse them 
to explosions of wrath. It is not impossible, indeed, to sympathise with these ultra- 
moderns, or to resent a conspiracy on the part of the English pcets, who, after all, 
have only imitated, in this connection, those older songsters of Greece and Italy where 
Spring was Spring indeed. 


* * * * * 


I think it is all a question of clothes. Spring, I admit, is the 
primary cause, but if it were not that young men went to see their 
tailors when the fine weather came, the season would have diffi- 
culty in enforcing its traditional claim. As it is, a new frock-coat gives so much 
delight to its owner that he says to himself instantly, “With whom can I share this 
joy ?” It seems to me, amateur as I am, tht this isa right, anda generous, and a manly 
sentiment. 

There are some who love so persistently throughout the year that neither the early 
months nor the early clothes can with the best will make any difference (they seem to 
live always in those Grands Magasins de Nouveautés called in the advertisements, 
“ Au Printemps”); others there are whose hearts revive in May with the precision of 
hardy annuals. Merstham, a man whom I’m afraid you don’t know, was in the Home 
Office, but nevertheless always found time to fall in love (I think he must have asked 
for afternoons off), and, as a matter of fact, for some years each Spring saw Merstham 
in a new frock-coat and in his heart a new desire. 

“The most marvellous girl, Ido assure you,” Merstham would say confidentially. 
“You'd say the same if you knew her. And what do you think her name is?” 

“Well, last year it was Dulcie, and the year before si 

“I’m speaking of the present one. Now givea guess? Goon!” 

A pause for thought (because I am not good at this game), and then a feeble 
suggestion. “Jane!” 

“Good heavens, no! Her name, my boy, is—Beatrice !” 

The Christian name was always fired at you as a final and conclusive argument, and 
the reply that best pleased Merstham was that you were hanged; this, although an 
exaggeration, never failed to gratify him. Last Spring, Merstham was in a great state 
of perturbation. Miss Elsie Somebody was positively ¢4e most marvellous girl. Earth 
for her had no parallel ; Nature had made her and lost the mould. It appeared that 
another loved her, and Merstham said darkly that there would be trouble over this, 
and that he would not hold himself answerable for the consequences. 

“A fellow,” said Merstham, rather grimly, “only really loves once in a lifetime, 
and, mind you, when a fellow does, it’s a pretty serious business,” 


Pett Ridge inclines 
to be frivolous. 
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I think it must have astonished Merstham, after hunting the dear so often with no 
result, to find himself at last successful. When Spring of this year came I said to 
myself, “ Well, Merstham is contented at last. This will have all the charm of 
novelty.” Therefore, I dined with them a few nights since, and if there was a single 
subject on which Merstham agreed with Elsie it was certainly not mentioned that 
evening. Merstham walked gloomily with me down to the cab-rank and said, with a 
good deal of force and originality, as we shook hands, that marriage was what he 
sould venture to term a lottery. 

But, bless my soul, Merstham is one, and happy lovers are many, and the hope- 
fal season does not always disappear with marriage. And if Spring is a favourable 
period for love, then let Spring come at least once a year to remind everybody that 
hearts are young, and staunch, and trustful. 
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